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June. 


June comes, so silken-haired! so wistful-cyed ! 
Full-bosomed rival of the slender May, 

To whom my love was vowed but yesterday: 

Her touch of ’wildering magic, parting wide 

The wondrous blue-veined clouds, bas thrust aside 
Yon azure fleece alongs the sky bestrewn, 

Co flash the rose-light of eternal noon 

On all who in ber slowing smile abide. 

Bewitched, the song-birds twitter “‘ June! Love June !”” 
She, crimson-clad and blushing, whispers “* Stay.” 
Che breath of ber dear lips, like fragrant spray 
OF clustering honeysuckle when the moon 

Bath kissed it, charms fidelity away, 

And wins for June the love I swore to May. 


J. O. AUSTIN. 
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DEVOTION TO THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
BY REV. JOSEPH McSORLEY, C.S.P. 


‘‘T have long thought that the secret but real cause of the so-called Reformation was that 
the office of the Holy Ghost had been much obscured in popular belief.”—Cardinal Manning. 


eis | is now three years since the appearance of the 
Holy Father’s Encyclical Letter on Devotion to 
the Holy Spirit.* Surely we shall not exagger- 
ate in declaring it to be one of the most timely 
e and significant of that long and splendid series 
of pronouncements which has distinguished the present Pon- 
tiff's reign. In the outspoken and emphatic language charac- 
teristic of Catholic authority, this document commended devo- 
tion to the Holy Spirit as most dear to the Pope’s own heart, 
and as a salutary and efficient remedy for prevalent evils. A 
yearly novena was prescribed for the season of Pentecost, the 
frequent preaching of sermons and conferences on the Holy 
Spirit was suggested, and all entrusted with the direction of 
souls were charged that “it is their duty to impart to the 
people with more zeal and fulness the teachings relative to the 
Holy Ghost.”” For, said the Holy Father, “perhaps even to- 
day there are Christians who would answer as of old the 
Ephesians answered the Apostle Paul: ‘We have not even 
heard if there be a Holy Spirit.’” 

Now, the effect of this letter of the Supreme Pontiff was at 
once to awaken new love for the Holy Spirit throughout the 
length and breadth of the Catholic world. Nor has this bene- 
ficent influence yet ceased. Since, however, progress is ever 
possible, and since the directions of authority become fruitful 
in proportion as they succeed in arousing our personal zeal 
and diligent co-operation, we must ever be striving to lend new 
impetus to the movement. We know that authority aims at 
eliciting personal effort from us. Neither God nor Church will 
save us without ourselves, and we are never freed from the 
necessity of zestfully laboring as God and Church direct. Con- 
sidering, then, the important part played by special devotions 
in the spiritual life, and the supreme wisdom of heartily obey- 
ing even the slightest suggestions of authority, we must feel it 
incumbent on us to make devotion to the Holy Spirit a pre- 

* Encyclical Letter on the Holy Spirit. Pope Leo XIII., 9th May, 1897. 
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dominant influence in every life that we can shape or sway. 
And because, in the words of Pope Leo, our “love of a 
good is proportioned to the fulness and clearness of our knowl- 
edge,” we must often think, and read, and pray about this 
matter that, by gaining fulier knowledge, we may attain to 
deeper love. 

As the Holy Father has pointed out, a proper understand- 
ing of this devotion in question necessitates some knowledge 
of Catholic doctrine concerning the Most Blessed Trinity. In 
regard to that mystery, then, let us recall the teaching which 
bears most directly upon our subject. 

THEOLOGICAL ASPECTS. 

God, the Infinite Creator of all things, is in Personality 
threefold, but in Nature a simple Being, one and undivided. 
This Triple Personality, however, in no way militates against 
Divine Unity, for the distinction of Persons is confined to 
Their relationship with each other. Outside the Trinity, in 
operations which affect creatures, no One Person acts separately 
from the other Two. The Trinity is the efficient cause of the 
creation of men, as of their sanctification. Theologians, though, 
indulge in a form of speech called “appropriation,” by which 
certain acts common to the whole Trinity are specially 
assigned to One or Other of the Persons, the reason being the 
peculiar harmony of these acts with the personal characteristic 
distinguishing that Person from the other Two. 

Now, it is the teaching of faith that the human soul is 
constituted in the life of grace by the indwelling presence of 
God. The Creator is, of course, always and necessarily present 
in every creature both by ubiquity and by omnipotence, but 
sanctifying grace implies that he is present in a new way, 
dwelling in the soul now by love, as previously he dwelt in 
virtue of his immensity. “God by his grace dwells in our 
souls as in a temple, intimately and specially. Hence arise 
those bonds of love whereby the soul is more closely united to 
God than a friend to his dearest friend, enjoying him fully and 
sweetly. This wonderful union—Indwelling, as it is called—is 
produced in reality by the presence of the whole Trinity, and 
only on the part of the recipient differs from that which 
makes the saints in heaven blessed.” * 


THE INDWELLING OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
This indwelling of God in the soul is by “appropriation ” 


* See the Pope’s Encyclical. 
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assigned to the Holy Ghost. The reason is that it seems to be 
peculiarly in accord with what we know of his Personal charac. 
teristic. For the note which distinguishes Him from Father 
and Son consists in this, that He is the flowing forth of Divine 
Love—Amor Procedens—and his proper name is said to be 
Donum (Gift).* Hence we appropriate to him that indwelling 
by which God, the Blessed Trinity, is bestowed on man and 
made present in the soul in this new and marvellous manner. 

This union of God with the soul occurs whenever a human 
creature, being invested with sanctifying grace, becomes a par- 
ticipant in the divine nature. For by grace it shares in a life 
and power naturally proper to God alone, and thus transcends 
the rank of all created natures.t This deification—as it has 
been called by the Fathers of the Church—is effected not by 
destroying human nature, not by nullifying its powers, but by 
elevating these to a new and higher order wherein they be- 
come of greater and divine worth. It is the indwelling Spirit 
of God who, by uniting his Divine Substance with his beloved 
creature, through grace, thus raises man to the sublime dignity 
of Divine Sonship. 

This fact that God actually and substantially dwells within 
the sanctified soul is, then, the explicit teaching of the Catholic 
Church.t The life of grace means this: it means that there 
has been effected between the soul and God a union closer 
and more real than any other, the union of the two natures 
of Christ alone excepted. Since the human race began the 
Holy Spirit has been thus active among the souls of men, ever 
sanctifying by his presence such as clung to God with firm 
and generous hearts.§ So it was with Adam when he became 
the son of God by grace, so it was with David, Elias, Zacharias, 
John the Baptist, Simeon, and Anna. So it has been with 
every soul within or without the body of the church that 
has been raised to the supernatural life of grace. Each has 
been sanctified by the presence of the Holy Spirit. For, on 
Pentecost “the Holy Ghost did not come to commence his in- 
dwelling in the souls of his saints, but to penetrate more 
deeply into them, not beginning at that time to bestow his 
gifts, but pouring them out in greater abundance, performing 
no new work, but continuing what he had already begun.” | 

* St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., 1. q. xxxvii. a. 1, and q, xxxviii, a. 2. 


+C. Mazzella, S.J., De Gratia Christi, prop. xxxiii. 
t¢St. Thomas, C. Gentes, iv. 18; J. Franzelin, S.J., De Deo Trino, th. xliii.; C. Pesch, 


S.J., De Deo Trino, prop. Ixxxix.; H. Hurter, S.J., De Deo Trino, th. cciv. 
§ Mazzella, prop. xxxvii. | Quoted from St. Leo the Great in Pope’s Encyclical. 
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DEGREES OF UNION. 


But as in human friendship, so in this mysterious union of 
the soul with God, there are degrees and gradations. Sanc- 
tity varies in the individual; so also the intimacy of union 
with God. And since the Pentecostal advent of the Holy 
Spirit, this grace of union has been bestowed to an extent 
utterly inconceivable. “For this gift, this sending of the Holy 
Ghost, after the glorification of Christ, was to be such as had 
never been before; not that it had never been given before, 
but that it had never been given to the same degree.” * So 
abundant is this outpouring that the Christian soul can go on 
ever strengthening the divine life within, ever binding itself 
more intimately to God, gaining new titles to love, forging 
stronger chains of affection, winning closer embraces. As flame 
in the blazing fire, as a lover in the arms of his beloved, so is 
God in.the soul. Personally, and literally by the actual pres- 
ence of his Divine Substance, he rests in his creature as truly 
as he dwells in the tabernacle containing the consecrated Host. 

It is this privilege of the Christian which surpasses all 
others, as it is the one to which all others tend. The time of 
sacramental Communion is a moment of ineffable sweetness 
indeed, and human nature can never mount beyond the height 
reached when Jesus Christ, God and Man, comes to rest in 
the arms of his devout lover. Still, the physical presence of 
the Body of Christ does not last for long. With the corrup- 
tion of the elements, the physical and bodily union between 
the worshipper and his Lord comes to an end. But grace re- 
mains. The Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Jesus, abides in the 
soul; and with him, both Jesus and the Father. This in- 
dwelling is invisible, as indeed the union of the Second Person 
with the humanity of Christ was invisible. Like the transfor- 
mation of bread into the body and soul and divinity of Jesus 
Christ, it produces no sensible result. But just as surely as 
Transubstantiation makes Christ’s Body present where previously 
it was not, so surely does the sanctification of the soul by the 
entrance of the Holy Spirit bring God Himself into the human 
heart, there to abide as a king upon his own throne. 


SENSE OF DOCTRINAL PROPORTIONS. 


Such, then, is the doctrine at the basis of devotion to the 
Holy Ghost. That devotion takes its rise in the consciousness 
that through the indwelling of the Holy Ghost the Christian 


* See the Pope’s Encyclical. 
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soul has become the temple of God, that it has been conse. 
crated by the Divine Presence as truly as if it were a taber- 
nacle marked by the lighted lamp as the abiding place of Jesus 
Christ. For this consciousness naturally impels the soul to 
direct special thought and nourish special affection towards 
that Person of the Most Blessed Trinity through whom this 
grace is bestowed. 

What rank this devotion holds in the spiritual life we learn 
from the Holy Father’s emphatic eulogy. Deaf to his teach- 
ing and blind to all spiritual perspective would we be if we 
ignored this great truth, while exerting ourselves to gain vogue 
for the pretty little specialties begotten of pious imaginations. 
It is true that in every household use can be found for small 
things as well as for great, and the wondrous number and 
variety of Catholic devotions may well justify pride and ad- 
miration. Nevertheless the sense of doctrinal proportion must 
be respected, and it were most unseemly if those ardent in 
carrying on the propaganda of minor devotions should remain 
‘‘wrapped in error and ignorance as to the benefits and graces 
that have always flowed and still flow from this Divine source 
—error and ignorance, indeed, unbefitting the children of 
light.” * 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DIVINE COMFORTER. 


Individually, at least, each one of us can do something 
toward dissipating that ignorance by enlightening our own 
souls; and though the subject seems to be fathomless, that 
does not excuse us from the endeavor to learn something con- 
cerning it. It is true, even the personal characteristic of the 
Third Person of the Blessed Trinity seems to be shrouded in 
peculiarly deep mystery. The names of Father and Son in 
nowise adequately or exhaustively describe the proper per- 
sonality of Those so named, but we imagine, at least, that we 
understand Their relationship to the Divine Nature far better 
than we do that of the Third Person. Of his _ characteristic 
we gain but the merest hint in such unsatisfying statements as 
theology ventures to advance. Nevertheless the symbols as- 
signed to him, and the works appropriated to him, do afford 
some aid. First of all, we notice how they seem to throw 
about him the kindly light of tenderness and love. The gentle 
air, the brooding dove, the soft, clinging cloud-shadow, the 
dawning light, the parted tongues of fire—these symbols inti- 


* See the Pope's Encyclical. 
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mate to us how sweetly lovable must be this Best Gift of the 
Father and the Son. And then the offices appropriated to 
him as most in harmony with his personal character—to sanc- 
tify the human soul, to inspire the patriarchs with longing for 
the Messias’ coming, to pour sweet strains of heavenly music 
into psalmist-souls, and illumine the prophets with the gleam 
of a light never seen upon earth,—these, and the espousing of 
Mary, and the forming of the body of Jesus, and his baptism, 
and the consecrating of the Apostles, all indicate how greatly 
our love and worship would increase did we but know the 
Third Person of the Godhead better. For all the precious 
graces that come in the Sacraments are His Gift, and all the 
sweetness and strength and comfort infused in prayer, and 
every good deed of all the millions of priests he has anointed 
with his holy unction since the church began—all these are His 
work too. 

So out from the obscurity breaks a glimmering of the love- 
liness of that Divine Comforter whose advent it was expedient 
we should purchase even at the cost of Christ’s departure. 
Surely devotion to him will bring some new nobility into our 
sordidly selfish lives. 


WHAT IS IMPLIED BY THE DEVOTION. 


And now what is implied by devotion to the Holy Spirit ? 
First of all, an endeavor constantly to attend to His Presence 
in our souls. If we were to do that well and lovingly, we 
should need no other form of recollection. To gaze affection- 
ately on the face of God unveiled is the life of the blessed in 
heaven. To remain close to him each moment while here upon 
earth, to acquire the habit of ever directing the will lovingly 
toward him, to contemplate him hidden in the soul’s depths 
under the veil of faith, that is a life of the best and highest 
prayer, a life that has transformed thousands of men and wo- 
men into saints. Like Adam in the garden, we walk daily in 
the company of God. Like the Virgin after the angelic salu- 
tation, we bear within us the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of the 
Most High. And as the Sacred Heart of our Divine Saviour 
was thrilled with the ineffable and measureless graces poured 
into It by the Holy Spirit, we too are quickened and sancti- 
fied and made more than human by his loving touch. 

The flame-illumined crystal, shot through and through with 
splendor, but typifies our souls when by the indwelling Spirit 
we are made partakers of Divinity. God's spirit in the in- 
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nermost depths of our being is soothing, healing, livening, 
strengthening, uplifting, comforting, purifying us, hour by hour, 
He is ever gently stirring our souls as the summer air that 
breathes so softly amid the forest leaves. Truly God is with 
us. Truly we are his temples, bearing him in our bodies—a 
precious treasure in earthen vessels. 

When first this truth is presented to our minds we draw 
back in astonishment and doubt. Then, as conviction slowly 
dawns, we feel stunned and bewildered. We have been walking 
among crowded sand-hills that shut away the view on every 
side, and suddenly we come out upon a great shoreless sea 
stretching away into infinite space. The mist is gathered 
thick above the water. Nothing can be seen except brooding 
mist, and nothing heard but the thunder of the hidden surf. 
We are humbled, awed, terrified. The great God dwelling in 
us! What can it mean? 

And then the story of Bishop Cheverus comes back to us, 
perhaps; how the sainted priest confessed his humiliation when 
some one said to him: ‘‘ What! you believe that Jesus Christ, 
the Incarnate God, descends from heaven each morning to 
enter your bosom? Why, you would be rapt into the ecstasy 
of a saint!” ‘At these words,” said the good old prelate, “I 
blushed with shame, for so it should be.” 

THE EVER-LIVING PRESENCE WITHIN US. 

_ Thus we find it beyond belief that we are still so worldly 
and selfish and sinful, with the Spirit of God really dwelling 
in us. But it is a fact.that cannot be gainsaid. The privilege 
is not optional. Whether we will it or not, we have been 
“born again” into the life of grace, the supernatural order, 
and have come into the company of the saints; for our great 
glory should we persevere, for our inevitable and well-deserved 
shame and ruin were we now to become castaway. Far better 
the mollusk on the sea-shore, or the toad imprisoned in a 
rock, than a soul turned away from God. But though the 
issue is in our own hands, the choice of evading responsibility 
has not been given us. We are equipped for the struggle, but 
its necessity is upon us; we must face it, whether for better 
or‘tfor worse. ‘‘ Your members are the members of Christ’’; 
“Your body is God's temple.” “ Be ye, therefore, perfect even 
as your Heavenly Father is perfect.” 

It is true that the first deep realization of this truth may 
be fearful and oppressive; the initial step in devotion to the 
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Holy Ghost is apt to be made in dread and trembling. ‘“ This 
indeed is an awful place: for God was in this spot and I 
knew it not,” we say at our first long look into the depths of 
our souls, It is as if, while imagining yourself to be alone at 
night, you were to turn about and suddenly see a face in the 
dark, with great eyes that seemed to pierce you through and 
through. But, as you recover from the momentary terror, you 
find that the face is as sweet and loving as that of the mother 
who used to bend over your childhood crib, and that the eyes 
resting on you are soft and winning, and deep with an infinite 
tenderness beyond all ever seen before. And then your heart 
leaps up in an answering love, as if now at last its quest were 
ended and it had found an object worthy of all its loving 
worship. 
THE SOUL ENSHRINING THE DEITY. 


And so it really is. There is a hunger in the human soul 
unsatisfied by all the joys that creatures can bestow. There is 
a love best appreciated when the eyes are closed, and mentioned 
only with bated breath, as something too sacred to be con- 
versed about in common tones. It is the love of God, surpass- 
ing the love of woman, and its joys transcend the bliss of the 
mother and her smiling babe, of the bridegroom and his bride, 
of the faithful pair that have seen their golden jubilee of 
wedded life. Searching for this love we ever tend to make 
gods of our fellow-creatures. But no creature can remain our 
God for long, and left without a God we become again un- 
happy and restless. 


‘“‘We seek Him down the nights and down the days; 
We seek Him down the arches of the years.” 


And at last, Augustine-like, we find Him within—God, the 
Holy Ghost; and, as Catherine of Siena, building a little 
chapel in the soul we worship him there with fervor for ever- 
more. Now is our God always with us, embracing, caressing 
us in the sacred privacy of love’s communion: “I to my Be- 
loved, and his turning is toward me.” 

The old charm of selfishness is gone now. From morn till 
night we are under the eyes of the God who loves us. The 
most trifling infidelity is now become an unpardonable crime, 
as if grieving the Holy Spirit were the same with neglecting 
the slightest wish of the dear invalid whose sensitive, restless 
eyes ever follow the nurse moving about the sick-room. A 
venial sin seems like a sacrilege now, as if we were close to 
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the tabernacle, or at the altar-rail. Dreadfully wearing all this! 
some one says. Ah! but the reward. Who can describe the 
joys of the saint? On the edge of the sun-scorched desert is 
the cool wood with its heavy leaves, and its damp moss, and 
its running stream. And here, far from the worry of creatures 
and the taint of sin, the soul finds rest and peace and a 
Divine Comforter. And that dear solitude is loved as no other 
spot on earth. In the shadow, unseen of men, here within my 
heart, God dwells with me and I with him. No pulse of mine 
can beat, no breath be drawn, but he knows it. I live, now 
not I, but he lives within me. And sooner than lose that 
sweet consciousness of his presence, that sense of his watchful 
eye, I would suffer the bitterest pain. For with him pain is 
paradise, and without him life is a dreary torment. 
OBEDIENCE TO INSPIRATIONS. 

But mere loving attention to the fact of God’s indwelling 
is not the last of our relationship with him. The will must enter 
actively into our intimacy, our contemplation must be that of 
faithful servants, whose. eyes are bent upon their master’s 
hands, and who await only the signal to obey with alacrity and 
exactness. If, then, our devotion to the Holy Spirit be real, 
it will imply ready and perfect obedience to his inspirations. 
And as attention to him is the perfection of the life of prayer, 
so obedience to his inspirations is the perfection of the active 
life. For what are the gifts of the Holy Spirit if not habits 
of soul disposing us to do God’s will promptly and perfectly.* 

Consideration of this simple truth may help us to realize 
the true ideal of spiritual direction, namely, that God is the 
supreme director of souls, and that all human consultation is 
of use in proportion as it leads to the recognition and fulfil- 
ment of the Divine Will. We need to be instructed and per- 
haps encouraged by others, but we must also make large use of 
our own enlightened common sense, and the impulses of grace 
in our souls. The frequent advice of others may be perfectly 
indispensable to our success, and consequently is to be sought ; 
but we should not neglect opportunities of useful work, merely 
because no one has suggested our embracing them. Nor can 
we always have a director within call, unless indeed it be the 
indwelling Spirit. And therefore the best direction is that which 
trains men in prompt and spontaneous fidelity to the guidance 
of God’s Holy Spirit, as the normal spiritual life is that where- 


* “The gifts of the Holy Spirit are habits which perfect man in prompt obedience to the 
Holy Spirit.”—St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., 1. 2%. q. Ixviii. a. 3. 
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in the soul, instead of merely shaping itself on the minute de- 
tails of a model provided by an adviser, uses its own intelli- 
gence to recognize, and its own will to execute God’s particular 
designs in its regard. How simple in sublimity the rule of 
life which has for its supreme principle the conscience, in- 
structed by authoritative teaching, and energized by the prompt- 
ings of the Holy Spirit ! 
SAFETY IN EXTERNAL STANDARDS. 


But does this not render the individual lawless and his 
conduct arbitrary? In the spiritual life, thus conceived, there 
must be danger of pride, fanaticism, vagrant fancies, illusions, 
and the worst possible self-deception. That is true; and ruin 
would be imminent were there no balance, no corrective, 
no external standard of guidance. Here, as always, the beau- 
tiful symmetry of Catholic doctrine is manifested, and its 
unity made evident. The inner promptings of the voice of 
God are to be tested by their harmony with the external 
direction of authority. God will not confradict himself; 
the less obvious and certain direction is to be corrected 
by the clearer. Hence, in case of conflict, the supposed in- 
spiration must always give way to the explicit direction of 
lawfully constituted authority. This rule has been well illus- 
trated in the lives of saints like Teresa, who professed that 
they would obey the command of a lawful superior more read- 
ily than they would follow any interior suggestion, though it 
seemed clearly to proceed from the Holy Spirit. Thus it is 
that fidelity to the integral Catholic ideal has ever enabled men 
to steer safely between the fatal alternatives of fanaticism and 
indolent passivity. The plumb-line of the mason, the rudder 
of a ship, the beacon on a lee-shore, external authority _con- 
stantly guides and directs the human activity initiated per- 
haps by an internal prompting, but liable to end in disaster if 
it neglects the corrective of direction from without. For the 
demon may whisper within us in the guise of an angel of light. 
Obeying legitimate superiors, however, we cannot go astray. 
The wall will be true to a hair's-breadth, the ship will safely 
weather the foam-bathed rocks; and it is the certainty of being 
thus guarded against danger which enables the loyal Catholic 
to work out God’s plan with untroubled serenity. 


FIDELITY TO INSPIRATIONS. 


All this is certain; but we must not forget that God's plan 
is a harmony, that in the perfect observance of inner and outer 
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lies the fulfilling of the law. To work lawlessly were crime. 
To work only when expressly commanded by external authority 
were indolence. The danger-signals and the limits of progress 
are marked from without; the impulse to act is often from 
within. The careful watch of lawfully constituted guardians, 
like the swaddling-clothes of infancy, protects against fatal 
chill; but the Christian, like the babe, lives not in virtue of 
swaddling-clothes alone. Faithful and energetic correspondence 
to the will of God, manifested externally by superiors or by 
circumstances, and hearty co-operation with the suggestions of 
the indwelling Spirit—both are necessary elements in the 
building up of God’s household. The Gentile missions of Paul, 
the reformed foundations of Teresa, the new institute of 
Ignatius, were deeds inspired by secret whispers that the Divine 
Master communicated to these saints in the privacy of their 
own souls. External authority did not give birth to these 
movements. What it did, and did thoroughly, was to provide 
against all possibility of disaster. 

Many a one, no doubt, is ready to say: “ But I never have 
any such inspirations. I never hear the voice of God within 
my soul.” Cleanse away sin, shut out the world, purify self- 
love, and then listen. Why, to the worst of men God whispers 
his admonitions through the voice of conscience, and it must 
be that he will speak more often and more explicitly to souls 
sanctified by grace. If we are attentive we shall certainly not 
fail to receive suggestions from him. If we are faithful to the 
light given, it will go on always increasing.* Evening and morn- 
ing, at our going out and at our coming in, now amid the bustle 
of daily duties and now in the retirement of a church, the 
good impulse may be felt. Sometimes an inclination to prayer 
and again a summons to action, first a call to mortification 
and then to kindness, this time the suggestion of a pleasant 
duty and later of one that is bitterly repugnant—so the 
motions of the Spirit vary as he listeth. But they gather about 
our pathway, ever and always—at one time as a soothing dew 
and again as a scorching fire, now as soft, low music, and now 
as the trumpet-call to battle—for all ways are his. He is ever 
beside us, ever within us, and his inspirations fall athwart our 


souls as constantly as the long shadows on the quiet surface of 


a mountain lake. So Jesus with the disciples trained them 

for their work. So, instructed by the guiding Spirit, the Apos- 

tolic twelve revolutionized the world. Ever contemplating and 
* The Spiritual Doctrine of Father Louis Lallemant, S./., p. 168. 
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ever obeying God, we too will be transformed into some greater 
likeness to him, as friends dwelling together for years grow to 
resemble one another. 


SPIRITUAL PERFECTION THE RESULT. 


The result of this devotion is, in one word, Perfection. Its 
examples are the saints who in every age and land, with an 
infinite variety of dispositions and faculties, have learned to 
become perfect instruments of the God abiding in their souls. 
They have exhibited in fulness those gifts and graces which 
are the proper fruits of devotion to the Holy Spirit: wisdom, 
understanding, knowledge, counsel, piety, fortitude, fear, charity, 
joy, peace, patience, benignity, goodness, longanimity, mildness, 
faith, modesty, continency, chastity—gifts and graces in which 
every good Christian shares to some extent, but which are 
capable of indefinite and lasting increase. Thus will our lives 
be rounded out and perfected if we too learn to love the 
Spirit of God and faithfully follow his guidance. For are not 
all other things for the sake of this, the visible on account of 
the invisible? Surely it is so. And the ultimate end of human 
existence is but the perfecting of the relationship begun by 
the Holy Spirit’s entrance into the soul. 

Many times the pursuit of this ideal will conflict with pre- 
valent notions and cherished traditions perhaps, but it must be 
pursued faithfully none the less. The world will move, be the 
denials of that fact ever so numerous and loud. And as it 
moves, God inclines men first in this direction and then in an- 
other. Human wills must be free and ready to follow the 
divine. Ad majorem Det gloriam must be our ultimate princi- 
ple of action, and it must stand supreme. “God first” was 
the interpretation given to this maxim by the saint who has 
made it a household word among modern Catholics, and the 
Exercises he invented were framed to train the soul so that, 
purged of attachment to minor goods and means, it might ever 
aim at whole-hearted loyalty to the Supreme Good, the end of 
its existence, and always elect to follow him. 


THE DEVOTION ESPECIALLY SUITED TO OUR DAY. . 


There is more than one reason why it seems as though de- 
votion to the Holy Spirit were especially suited for our age, 
and above all for the people of this country—earnest, intelli- 
gent, active, and liberty-loving. Mindful of the significance of 
those acts of the Holy Father which officially bear upon the 
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whole Christian world, we may well consider his directions to 
be a heaven-sent indication of the spiritual ideals that will best 
avail for the perfecting of the existing social order. In conse- 
crating the whole human race to “the Sacred Heart, the sym- 
bol and sensible image of the infinite love of Jesus Christ,” * 
he has directed attention toward that devotion which attaches 
men most firmly to the person of Him who is their Way, 
their Truth, and their Life. In renewing devotion to the 
Holy Spirit, he has influenced men to turn their thoughts 
inward and learn the ineffable dignity of the life of grace, and 
he has encouraged that love of internal personal religion, that 
loyalty to the inner promptings of grace, that cultivation of 
the highest form of prayer, and that sense of individual free- 
dom and individual responsibility so well fostered by this devo- 
tion, and in default of which vital spirituality is so likely to 


decay. 
A GUARD AGAINST SPIRITUAL DANGERS. 


“T have long thought,” said Cardinal Manning, “that the 
secret but real cause of the so-called Reformation was that 
the office of the Holy Ghost had been much obscured in 
popular belief.” But the new religionists brought about a far 
worse state of affairs. Making no headway themselves, they 
still obstructed the path of others. For wild fanaticism such 
as they displayed was the one thing most likely to discourage 
authority from reposing confidence in the personal fidelity of the 
subject. Catholics were forced to concentrate all resources on 
ithe defence of points attacked. External authority was of neces- 
sity emphasized most strongly and became all dominant, while in- 
dividual initiative in action and individual freedom in methods 
were suspected to be, and often developed into, the false and 
fanatical vagaries of heresy. 

But to-day the siege is nigh over. Protestantism has all 
but completed its process of self-disintegration, and now 
the evil most to be feared is indifferentism and infidelity. 
To this our century tends, as is evident, and the national 
genius of our own country is such that naturalism, as the 
Holy Father has warned us, is the point of danger.t And 
how thoroughly is this danger counteracted by the two great 
devotions which the Pontiff has seen fit to commend so 
specially—devotion to the sacred symbol. of the God-Man’s 


* See the Pope’s Encyclical, Annum Sacrum, 25th May, 1896. 
+ See the Pope’s Letter, Zestem Benevolentia, 22d Jan., 1899. 
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love for us, and devotion to the indwelling of the Holy Spirit ! 
We tend to humanism, therefore our natural bent is caught 
and directed upward to the transfixed Heart of the Saviour of 
Mankind. Again, we tend to exaggerate liberty, our sacred 
birthright—that liberty of which the Pontiff wrote, “it is the 
greatest of man’s natural gifts’’*—and therefore devotion to 
the Holy Spirit is commended, that human liberty may be 
bound in the chains of divine love, and made over to God in 
the free and spontaneous consecration of our wills to the will 
of the Divinity reigning within us. Thus has the highest 
authority in the church stamped his supreme approval on a 
devotion which already had been marked as specially fitted for 
our day by the decree of the Baltimore Council, by the action 
of the American College at Rome, by the books and pamphlets 
and burning speeches of cardinals, archbishops, bishops, and 
saintly priests throughout the English speaking world. What 
indeed can be better adapted to bring about that desire so 
dear to the venerable Pontiff’s heart and so repeatedly men- 
tioned in his letters—the renewal of Christian life in human 
society and the reconciliation to the faith of all those outside 
the church? Surely the finger of God points out this devotion 
as one which, earnestly cultivated, will lead all dissenters into 
the Catholic fold and inspire all Catholics to lives of sanctity. 

Each of us, then, may feel specially called to cherish it. 
How greatly it helps to simplify our lives! Neither badge, 
medal, nor affiliation is necessary to its practice; the sole 
equipment is a lovingly attentive heart, and this all Christians 
may lay claim to, if they will, in any place, at any time, and 
under any circumstances. Love and obey the Spirit, his outer 
and inner voice, and it is enough. As a pillar of cloud and a 
pillar of fire, he will lead you on and into the land cf promise. 
The glad spring sunshine, the grateful perfume of the pine 
woods, the murmurs of splashing fountains—none of these is 
delightful compared to the gracious caress and the sweet whisper 
of the indwelling Spirit, the Spouse of our souls. It was once 
a custom in Catholic countries to symbolize the advent of the 
Holy Ghost at Pentecost by letting fragrant blossoms and 
lighted fleece fall from the ceiling of the church. Well did 
those symbols recall the love and light bestowed on those who 
become his disciples. 

Among the splendid old hymns that have thrilled the 
church for centuries there is one, the “ Veni, Creator Spiritus,” 

* See the Pope’s Encyclical, Lzber¢as, 20th June, 1888, 
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unique in its wonderful history. To the echo of its music 
kings have been anointed and emperors crowned. While its 
cry went up from the kneeling thousands, bishops have knelt 
beneath the consecrating oil, priests have been ordained, and 
temples erected to God. Under its inspiration spotless souls 
have consecrated their chastity to Christ, preachers have stirred 
sinners to life-long penitence, and showers of Pentecostal grace 
have flowed down on men. May it find new echo within each 
Catholic soul today! Veni, Creator Spiritus! May his advent 
this Pentecost awaken us to the joyous consciousness that he 
is come indeed, and is abiding within us, never more to depart 
until in Heaven our eyes open to gaze eternally upon His 
uncovered Face! 


NoTeE.—Those who cherish devotion to the Holy Spirit will find much to attract and 
enlighten them in the following volumes, obtainable from any Catholic publisher ; the first 
fifteen on the list will be welcomed by all earnest readers, while the last ten will help to open 
up a view of God’s wondrous dealings in specially sanctified souls, 

Lallemant, S.J.: Spiritual Doctrine. 

Manning: Internal Mission of the Holy Ghost. 

Baker: Holy Wisdom (Sancta Sophia). 

Caussade, S.J.: Abandonment ; Workings of the Divine Will. 

Scupoli: Spiritual Combat. 

Hilton : Ladder of Perfection (Scala Perfectionis). 

De Sales: Love of God, and other works. 

A Kempis: Imitation of Christ, and other works. 

Grou, S.J.: Hidden Life, and other works, 

Surin, S.J.: Foundations, Letters, Catéchisme Spirituel (French). 

Bona: Easy Way to God. 

Tyrrell, S.J.: External Religion. 

Bowden : Spiritual Works by Louis of Blois. 

Fénelon : Letters. 

Hedley: Retreat Conferences. 

Hahn-Hahn: Fathers of the Desert (preface by Dalgairns), 

Cassian : Conferences. 

Lights in Prayer of Ven. Fathers De la Puente, De la Colombiére, and Segneri, S.J. 

Rigoleuc, S.J.: Walking with God. 

Bellécius, S.J.: Solid Virtue. 

Bridgett : Suppliant of the Holy Ghost. 

Preston : The Divine Paraclete. 

Zardetti: Devotion to the Holy Ghost. 

Rawes : Little Books of the Holy Ghost. 

Nieremberg, S.J.: Adoration in Spirit and in Truth, 

Faber: Notes on Doctrinal Subjects, ii. 2. 

Scheeben : Glories of Divine Grace. 

Collins: Divine Cloud. 

Tauler: Following of Christ. 

Mother Juliana: Revelations of Divine Love. 

Blessed Angela of Foligno: Visions and Instructions. 

St. Teresa: Autobiography, and other works. 

St. John of the Cross: Ascent of Mount Carmel, and other works. 

St. Catherine of Genoa: Life and Doctrine. 

St. Bernard : Love of God, and other works, 

Joly : Psychology of the Saints. 

















AN ANCIENT BRIDGE OVER THE SARUS AT ADANA. IT WAS BUILT BY EMPEROR JUSTINIAN 
I, AND REPAIRED BY ST. HELENA, MOTHER OF CONSTANTINE. IT WAS OVER 
THIS BRIDGE ST. HELENA PASSED WHEN GOING TO JERUSALEM. 


RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS AMONG THE ARMENIANS. 


BY RIGHT REV. PAUL TERZIAN, 
Bishop of Adana and Tarsus. 


#& ONE of the Eastern countries has attracted so 
much attention as unhappy Armenia. In order 
to secure the peace between Russia and Eng- 
land it has been deemed necessary that a neu- 
Serena tral zone be established under the dominion of 
the Sublime Porte. Armenia is so situated geographically that 
it has been made to constitute a portion of this neutral zone. 
The Turk in accepting the suzerainty of Armenia promised not 
only that he would not molest the people but that he would 
protect them in their rights. Turkish promises are one half 
duplicity and the other half self-interest, and are kept only so 
long as Christian nations compel their fulfilment. The story of 
the last half-century has been a story of the kind of protec- 
tion that the tiger gives to the sheep that falls into its merci- 
less claws. The meagre reports that the Turkish censorship 
allows to go out to the Western world reveal a continued 
series of butcheries, starvations, and atrocities. 

The people of Armenia are Christian, though the majority 
are in schism. There are above 100,000 schismatics through 
Cilicia and the contiguous provinces. While a great deal of 
American missionary money has been poured ,into these pro- 
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vinces, and has been used to build schools and orphanages, 
still the Oriental people with their ancient traditions, which go 
back to the beginnings of Christianity, will not adhere perma- 
nently to Protestantism as a religion. 

Of late years there has been a notable return of these 
schismatics to union with Rome. The present Holy Father 
has guaranteed that in their return to the unity of Christen- 
dom they would not be required to forsake any of their ancient 
ecclesiastical customs, and that if they acknowledge the primacy 
of Peter they may continue in the enjoyment of their ancient 
rites. These guarantees have given a wonderful impulse to the 
work of reunion. There is no one of the bishops who has 
worked harder to bring about the return of the Armenian peo- 
ple to Rome than the modern Apostle of the ancient see of St. 
Paul. He has more than once written an account of his work 
and his people in these pages, and again we present an inter- 
esting story of some customs among his down-trodden people. 

There is, perchance, not in all history a people whose history 
is so interesting, and at the same time whose condition is so 
pitiable, as the Uniate Catholics of the ancient see of St. Paul. 
‘Within a few years over 3,000 have forsaken the churches of 
the schismatics and have gone out to worship in mud hovels, 
and under the canopy of heaven, for the sake of affiliating 
with the successor of St. Peter, and to no one is this return of 
the people due more than to Monseigneur Paul, the present 
Bishop of Tarsus.—EDITOR CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE. 


I, 


ORIGIN OF FAITH AMONG THE ARMENIANS. 


The Armenians were the first people of the Gentile world 
to believe in our Divine Saviour, having been baptized in his 
holy name under their first king, Abgar. 

When Jesus Christ appeared on earth God chose to reveal 
himself to Abgar in preference to all the princes of the world, 
and, while still a pagan, this monarch seemed predestined to 
the honor of becoming the defender of Christ. In the year 
340 of the Greek Empire, during the reign of Tiberius, Empe- 
ror of Rome, Abgar, son of Ariham, reigned in Mesopotamia 
in Syria, in the city of Edessa. In the thirty-second year of 
his reign, on the twelfth day of the month of Saturn, he 
despatched Marihab and Sehamsehagram, the most distin- 
guished men in his kingdom, and Anan his counsellor, with 
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THE MOSQUE AT ADANA, NOTED FOR ITS BLACK AND WHITE MARBLE PORTICO AND 
MINARET OF PERSIAN STYLE. IT WAS FORMERLY A CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


certain letters to be delivered to the great and noble Sabinus 
of Eustorgia, governor of Syria. Having accomplished their 
mission in the city of Eleutheropolis these ambassadors re- 
turned home by way of Jerusalem, in which city they remarked 
with astonishment the great crowd gathered about and watch- 
ing Jesus. They approached and observed carefully; and Anan, 
counsellor of the king, wrote down what he had seen and what 
had been told him concerning the Messias. 

Then, on returning home, in the king’s presence, Anan read 
all that he had written. The king evinced great astonishment, 
and remarked to the members of his court: These miracles are 
undeniably divine, for who is there that can raise the dead ex- 
cept God alone? And he would have gone in person to Jeru- 
salem but for the fact that he feared to give occasion for war 
by venturing into a land which belonged to the Romans. So 
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he wrote a letter to Jesus and confided it to his counsellor, 
Anan. It was couched in these terms: 


“Abgar, son of Ariham, to the great Teacher, Jesus, who has 
appeared in the country of Jerusalem, greeting. 
“* MASTER : 

*“T have heard that thou dost heal, not with medicines 
but by thy word simply; that thou dost give sight to the 
blind, that thou dost make the lame to walk, that thou dost 
purify the lepers, that thou dost give hearing to the deaf, that 
thou dost cast out demons, that thou dost raise the dead and 
heal the infirm. Hearing of these wonders I concluded that 
thou art God and the Son of God, come down from heaven. 

“For this reason have I addressed to thee this letter, beg- 
ging thee to come to me, that I may adore thee and may ob- 
tain the cure of my infirmities according to my faith in thy 
power. 

“Moreover, I have heard that the Jews murmur against 
thee, persecute thee, and seek to kill thee. 

“ Deign, then, to come to me. I possess a beautiful city. 
which will be sufficient for us both. We shall dwell there in 


peace.” 


Jesus, having received this letter while in the house of the 
high- priest of 
the Jews, thus 
answered Anan, 
counsellor of 
the king: 


“ Go tell thy 
master: Happy 
art thou to be- 
lieve in me with- 
out having seen 
me, for it is 
written, those 
who see me will 
not believe. As 
for thy invita- 
tion, know that 
my mission is accomplished, and I must ascend unto my Father. 
After my ascension I will send to thee one of my disciples, who 
will restore health to thee and to thy people, and will lead 
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thee to life eternal. May thy city be blessed, and may it 
never fall into the hands of thy enemies!” 


Having received this message Anan painted a picture of 
Jesus in beautiful colors, and, carrying it to Edessa, presented 











IN THE RIVER CYDNUS, THAT FLOWS BY TARSUS, ALEXANDER THE GREAT BATHED WHILE 
PERSPIRING PROFUSELY. THE BATH NEARLY TERMINATED FATALLY. 


it to the king, his master. Abgar received it with joy and re- 
spect, and placed it in his palace. And after the ascension of 
Jesus, the Apostle Thomas sent to King Abgar Thaddeus, one 
of the seventy-two disciples. 

Thaddeus on his coming was received and entertained by a 
man of Jewish origin, Tobias by name, and descended from 
the great Tobias. The news of his arrival quickly spread, and 
the king, informed of it by his satrap Abdias, sent for Tobias 
and said to him: “A mighty man has entered thy house ; 
bring him to me.” 

The following day Tobias introduced Thaddeus. The king, 
surrounded as he was by his satraps, ministers, and great lords, 
prostrated himself with his face to the ground, for he saw 
Thaddeus radiant with shining light. 

The courtiers, who saw nothing of the prodigy, were as- 
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tounded at this mark of respect. But the king said to Thad- 
deus: “I adjure thee by the truth, art thou the disciple of that 
mighty one, Jesus, Son of God, who promised to send one of 
' his disciples to heal me and give me life? And Thaddeus an- 
swered: He in whom thou hast believed hath sent me to thee. 
Then said Abgar: So truly have I believed in him that when 
I was told that the Jews had crucified him, I would have 
marched against them to destroy them, but I was prevented 
on account of the Romans, since in accord with the custom of 
my predecessors I have made a treaty with Tiberius.” 

And the apostle answered: “Since thou believest with thy 
heart, I impose hands on thee. In the name of Jesus be thou 
healed.” And the king was healed. 

Now, when Abdias, son of Abdion, saw the wonder he thrust 
forward his feet, tortured by the gout, saying: “I believe”; 
- and he too was healed. 

Then the king said to the apostle: “Thou hast manifested 
to us the power of Jesus; now tell us of his entrance into the 
world, his life, his miracles, and his death.” And Thaddeus 
spoke in the presence of King Abgar, and all the princes and 
satraps, and before Augusta, mother of Abgar, and before 
Sehlamathia, daughter of Mithridates and wife of Abgar. 

When the mother, the wife, and the courtiers of the king 
had heard, they glorified God and Jesus Christ; and Abgar 
said: “I would have thee repeat to the whole city that which 
we have heard.” 

Immediately the king ordered Abdias, now healed of his 
former malady, to proclaim to all the men and women of the 
city that they should gather to hear the preaching of the apos- 
tle in the place called Bettsbara, a vast space belonging to the 
family of Avita, son of Abdehhi. 

And all the inhabitants of the city, men and women, as 
well as the princes and the satraps of the king, gathered 
together. There were in the crowd many soldiers and laborers, 
Jews and pagans, and strangers come from other lands such as 
Nisibis and Haran, and numerous inhabitants of Mesopotamia, 
who had come together in great numbers. 

And when Thaddeus had exposed the doctrine of Christ and 
had said, “Now I must finish my discourse; let those who 
have welcomed the word of Jesus Christ and who wish to 
assist at. our prayers remain with us,” he saw with pleasure 
that the majority remained. King Abgar rejoiced, and said to 
Thaddeus; “I will remain firm in my belief, I and my son 
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Maaven, and the 
queens Augusta 
and Sehlamathia : 
we will prostrate 
ourselves before 
Jesus Christ. Now 
do thou build a 
church whereso- 
ever seemeth good 
to thee, that God 
may be worship- 
ped with all free- 
dom; and Thad- 
deus builded a 
church where the 
king, the princes, 
and the people of- 
fered God their 
prayers and daily 
glorified him. 
And _ Thaddeus 
cured many sick. 
When the rulers 
of the city and 
their colleagues 


- : MGR. MEGHERDITCH KEYFSISIAN, ARMENIAN PATRIARCH, 
saw his miracles WHO DIRD IN 1896. 


they hastened to 
overturn the altar of the false gods, Bel and Nabon, and also 
the great altar which stood in the middle of the city; crying out, 
‘Jesus Christ is the true God and Thaddeus is his prophet.’” 
The Apostle continued to preach and the worshippers of 
idols of stone and wood came and threw themselves at his feet, 
and he baptized them in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. Thus did Armenia become the 
Christian kingdom. 


II. 
BAPTISM. 


With this most ancient introduction of the Christian faith 
among the Armenians began a remarkable reverence and zeal 
for the holy sacrament of baptism which have always been 
characteristic of our people, and which surely will last even to 
the end of the world. Nothing can interfere with their attach. 
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ment for this first of the seven sacramental bases of the 
Christian faith. At all hours of the night, even during the 
most inclement weather, in the stormy winter amid snow and 
mud—no small consideration when roads are unpaved—they 
never hesitate to come and beg the priest to baptize the 
new-born infant. Does sickness threaten the life of the child? 
The more reason then, before seeking remedies to heal its. 
body, to hasten to provide for the eternal welfare of its soul. 
They would rather see the object of their affection depart to 
God damp with the purifying water of the baptismal font than 
to expire snugly wrapped up in its cradle. Even when the 
health of the little one gives no reason for disquietude, they 
do not wait, as the Western races do, for a long, indefinite 
period before seeing their infant become the child of Christ. 
Another motive for haste is that everybody, not even except- 
ing the mother, is strictly forbidden to kiss or embrace an un- 
baptized infant. 

So, on the morrow of the birth, or at most within eight 
days if there are grave reasons for such delay—e. g., the absence 
of a godparent or the illness of the mother, etc.—preparations. 
are made with great religious devotion. 

According to ancient usage of the people of Armenia, once 
wealthy and opulent, presents were exchanged between the 
parents of the little one and the godfather or the godmother,. 
proportioned to their social position; and, if the little one 
were a boy and the first that had blest their union, the parents. 
spared no expense within their power. In former times these 
presents consisted of rings enriched with precious stones, and 
pieces of gold, taken from the current coinage, to be used as 
ornaments by young girls and old women. These pieces, strung 
upon an iron wire in the form of a semi-circle around the neck 
under the chin, glittered on the upper part of the bosom. like 
little shining suns. But these precious gifts, real tokens of 
ancient magnificence, are replaced to-day by. common linen 
garments, chemises, handkerchiefs, napkins wrought with 
wreaths, laces, embroideries executed by young girls of our 
schools, superintended by our good sisters of the Congregation 
of the Immaculate Conception of Adana and of Hadjina. 

The ceremony of baptism is always performed at the church. 
If, however, some pressing dangers prevent it for the moment 
from being performed at. the church, it may be begun at the 
house on condition that the child shall be taken to the church 
on the recovery of its health, in order completely to fulfil the 
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ceremony. On the eve of the day fixed for the baptism invi- 
tations are sent to all relatives, friends, and neighbors ; a crowd 
composed of men and of women slowly follows the midwife, 
who walks in front holding her precious charge within her 
arms. The adornment of the altar and of the baptistery, the 
number of the priests and of the choir-children, is at the choice 
of the godfather, who must bear the expense. 

The ceremonies attendant on the administration of baptism, 














THE RESIDENCE OF SCHISMATIC ARMENIAN PATRIARCHS IN SIS, 


according to the discipline of the church, are the same for all. 
But with regard to ornamental accessories, we, like others, 
have statutes fixing three grades of expenditure according to 
the condition of the people. It is pitiful to see, side by side 
with their love of beautiful display leading them to desire all 
the pomps and ceremonies possible, their inability to meet the 
necessary expenses. The church, indeed, like a tender mother, 
asks but little in return for the joy which she is ever pour- 
ing into the hearts and souls of her children, especially when 
she finds them struggling with extreme poverty. To manage 
matters, however, so as never to give offence is often a difficult 
matter for the clergy. 

Some there are among us who, while well able to make an 
offering to the church on these occasions, are not accustomed 
to do so. The reason is that when, about the middle of this 
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century, a movement towards Catholicism sprang up in Asia 
Minor, the Adaniotes gave it a strong impetus. Not to dis- 
courage this tendency, our predecessors judged it wise to 
sanction the observance of these formalities without fee. An 
excessive attachment to this privilege has perpetuated it. even 
to our own days. Another unfortunate circumstance is that the 
Protestants have dazzled the people's eyes with the glitter of 
their gold, lavishly distributed. 

Thus, it is easy to see the difficulties of our contest against 
the secret enemies of the flock of Christ; still we may rest 
our trust in the deep attachment of the Armenians to the 
Catholic religion, a spirit well preserved among our new con- 
verts; and may we not hope that the good seed sown in our 
daily preachings, and in the teaching of our schools, maintained 
by the encouragement and the alms of pious souls, will bear 
fruit, that the tree will grow so mighty that the birds of heaven 
will come and dwell in the branches thereof ? 

But to return to our subject. Baptism as administered in 
the Orient consists of three immersions in the name of 
the Holy Trinity. Water having been poured on the 
head, the whole body is plunged into the water. When 
the greatest solemnity is observed, the ceremony is performed 
by the bishop of the diocese himself, accompanied by priests 
and choir-children clad in their sacred habits, as many in 
number as the godfather may desire. In the ordinary cere- 
mony, which is performed outside the door of the sacristy, it 
is the priest who first takes the child from the midwife and 
gives it to the godfather. After the profession of faith he 
turns toward the west to abjure the devil, then he turns back 
again to the east to pronounce the adorable names of the 
Trinity. Finally, as they enter the sacristy, the priest places 
the hem of his chasuble upon the infant carried by the god- 
father, who follows the priest as the latter advances to the 
baptistery, reciting the psalm “Introibo.” With us confirmation 
is administered immediately after baptism. The ceremony 
takes place in the church proper, before the altar of the 
Blessed Virgin. The forehead, the eyes, the ears, the nose, 
the mouth, the hands, the back, the breast, and the upper 
part of both feet are anointed, and two wax tapers are placed 
in the hands of the godfather, who carries the child in his 
arms. Then the priest takes the child in his arms with the 
two tapers, and consecrates the newly baptized, confirms him 
to God by three profound inclinations before the altar, and 
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RELIGIOUS SCENES IN A MOSQUE.—DERVISHES IN PRAYER. 


giving the child back to the godfather, the priest blesses them 
both. Thereafter the infant is called by his baptismal name. 
It may be remarked that in baptism one single name is given, 
and that it is always the name of a saint. 

After the ceremony the procession returns to the house of 
the newly baptized, preceded by priests and choir-children, 
who sing canticles of joy. During the return journey it is no 
longer the midwife but the godfather who carries the infant in 
his arms, holding at the same time two lighted tapers in his 
hands. When the godfather, arriving at the house, sets foot 
upon the threshold of the room where the mother is waiting, 
her eyes moist and her heart palpitating with a great joy, she 
kneels down before the godfather and- prostrates herself in 
token of respect and humiliation. Then the godfather lays her 
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child in her arms. The scene isa most touching one. Scarcely 
have the priests quitted the room than a family dispute com- 
mences among the sisters for the right to kiss the child first, 
since to this their great Christian faith attaches a deep value. 
The same day all the priests and the family of the godfather 
are invited to supper and to spend the evening at the home 
of the new-born. The child’s father considers it an honor to 
wait upon his guests at table, and never thinks of sitting down 
himself. 

During forty days the mother must keep her room, unless, 
indeed, she obtain permission to walk from time to time in 
‘that part of the house not exposed to the sun. The fortieth 
day completed, she is led by her mother to the church, carry- 
ing her child in her arms. She waits at the door of the sacristy 
until the priest comes to lead her before the high altar, after 
having blest her and her child. On this occasion the young 
mother must make an offering, which nowadays consists of a 
package of wax tapers, though formerly it was: rich Persian 
rugs. This is a figure of the presentation of the child Jesus 
by his mother the Blessed Virgin in the Temple at Jerusalem, 
where the pious memory of it is still preserved. After this 
ceremony, always assisted at with special devotion, the young 
mother must go to visit the godfather in order to acknowledge 
her gratitude by respectfully kissing his hand. 

During the forty days:which follow the birth of the infant 
great care is taken lest it should be left lying either in its 
cradle or any. other place while a funeral is passing before the 
housé or under the windows of its room. On these occasions. 
some one must quickly take it in his or her arms and stand 
thus holding it until the crowd has entirely passed. To this 
matter such marked importance is attached that even though 
the little one be plunged in a deep sleep they will take it up 
at the risk of waking it, and carry it about despite its plaintive 
cries (this and other similar customs have remained among our 
population from the idolatrous times, and among the upper 
classes they are disappearing little by little). 

The wishes and greetings addressed to the parents on the 
occasion of a birth have considerable significance: ‘“ Good 
news,” ‘‘ May the little one’s coming be a good omen,” “ May 
the Most High render us capable of raising it in the shadow 
of its parents.” And:the answers given are: “ May your ‘tongue 
be always in good health,” “May the good God bless you ac- 
cording to your desire.” 
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A BENEVOLENT HIGHWAYMAN. 


BY JOHN A, FOOTE. 


N the morning of Thanksgiving Day, 1878, when 
I called at the Star office I found that I had 
been assigned to interview Mr. Bradshaw and 
learn as much as possible about the strike at his 

® Johnstown mines. I ventured to say that most 

offices were closed on legal holidays; but Briggs, the city edi- 
tor, said that Mr. Bradshaw could easily be found at his office, 
as he did not observe holidays. I found that Briggs was right. 

Bradshaw’s dingy office was a scene of clerical activity; the 

clerks were busy counting out coin and bills and making out 

pay-rolls, and only one person about the premises seemed to 
realize that it was a holiday and a day for thanksgiving. This 
solitary exception was a young man who sat tilted back in one 
of the large office chairs smoking a cigarette in bold defiance 
of the time-stained pasteboard sign that announced to the visi- 
tor “ Smoking is forbidden.” I recognized the young man as 

Alfred Miller, Mr. Bradshaw’s secretary, a rising society favorite 

and man-about-town, whose handsome face and well-knit figure 

were well known in the theatre lobbies and fashionable cafés. 

One of the clerks noticed me standing at the wicket that 
separated the business office from the room where persons who 
had trivial business were forced to wait; and, when he ushered 
me into the private office, Mr. Miller greeted me with a most 
gracious smile and requested me to be seated. 

“Mr. Bradshaw will be in before long,” he said. Then he 
glanced at my card. “Oh! I suppose you have come in rela- 
tion to the strike.” 

“Yes,” I answered. “It is rumored that this is the begin- 
ning of a new general strike of the miners of the anthracite 
region, and we think that Mr. Bradshaw may be able to give 
us some valuable information in regard to the cause of the 
strike, the means to be employed in settling it, and its proba- 
ble duration.” 

“Rather a queer old gentleman, Mr. Bradshaw,” said Miller 
teflectively. “Now, from my knowledge of his character, I 
think that he will let the strike settle itself, for he is anything 
but a diplomat. He acts as he feels, and sometimes he does 
not feel altogether pleasant—in the present instance, for example. 
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But I suppose we all have some bad habit. Mine is cigarettes. 
Won’t you have one of these Egyptians? They’re genuine.” 

He extended a box of cigarettes to me with another dis- 
play of his pearly teeth, and indeed I was no longer surprised 
that Mr. Bradshaw had taken so companionable a person into 
his office. The longer I talked with him the more I was im- 
pressed with his many-sided, variable character. 

He was remarkably well informed, and had that knowledge 
of human nature which can only be gained by personal expe- 
rience in the world. I did not feel the moments passing until 
I noticed the clerks suddenly showing a remarkable attention to 
business. Then I heard a door open behind me, and a short, red- 
faced, and corpulent gentleman entered, very much out of breath. 

“ Morning! morning!” exclaimed Mr. Bradshaw, for it was 
the head of the firm who had entered. Mr. Miller smiled a 
courteous ‘“‘Good-morning” and assisted the old man in remov- 
ing his heavy coat. 

“This gentleman has come to interview you about the 
strike,” said Mr. Miller. 

The coal operator took my card, glanced at it, and then 
turned his back on me and began to open the letters which 
lay on his desk. Fifteen minutes elapsed and then he wheeled 
in his chair and ejaculated “‘ Well?” in a tone that was devoid 
of the slightest tinge of amiability. 

He could not frighten me, though, and I briefly explained 
my mission and asked him if there was any truth in the rumor 
that a general strike was contemplated. 

“Nothing of the kind,” he said. “It’s all bosh, this talk 
about a strike. Doesn’t amount to that!” He snapped his 
fat fingers by way of emphasis. “ This ‘strike,’ as you call it, 
is nothing more than a little jealousy among the men about 
their foreman. He is a little better and brighter and more 
sober than the rest of them, and consequently they don’t like him.” 

“TI understand that the men have made a statement in which 
they claim that this foreman, Davis, cheats them in the matter 
of tonnage, and that, being forced to trade at the company 
store, where high prices are charged, they are nearly destitute. 
Is this true?” I asked. 

Mr. Bradshaw grew angry, and his face became purplish 
with suppressed rage. “It is a lie!’’ he exclaimed; “a con- 
founded lie—the scoundrels! They’re treated far better than 
they deserve; and but for my store half of the beggars would 
starve. They spend their money for whisky and run in debt 
at the store. J have to feed them, and then they abuse me.” 
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“So you will not consent to the discharge of Davis and the 
abandonment of the store?’’ I said. 

“No! You may say positively that I will not. I shall con- 
tinue to conduct my business according to my own ideas, and 
will not take any dictation from those whom I employ. To- 
morrow I shall go in person to Johnstown and pay these men. 
I shall tell them specifically what I have told you. And any 
man who fails to return to work by next Monday will be dis- 
charged and black-listed.” 

Mr. Miller up to this time had stood at the window drum- 
ming with his fingers on the dusty glass, apparently not inter- 
ested in our conversation, but at the conclusion of Mr. Brad- 
shaw’s vigorous ultimatum he turned abruptly towards us and said : 

“ Did I understand you, sir, to say you intended to take the 
miners’ pay to Johnstown personally?” 

“Yes,” said the coal operator. “I will relieve you of that 
duty to-morrow. After I have talked to the men and paid 
them, I shall go to Carbondale to attend to that matter of the 
lease of the Blue Hill tract. Mrs. Hackett, who owns the 
tract, insists that a guarantee of $4,000 in bank notes must be 
placed with her as a preliminary. Mr. Murphy!’ In answer 
to this summons a pleasant-looking young man appeared from 
behind a large ledger. “You will accompany me to-morrow; 
g:12, D. & H.” 

“ Very well, sir,” said the clerk, and he again disappeared 
behind the large account book. 

Mr. Miller walked over from the window and seated himself 
opposite us. 

“Well,” he said, “it will please me very well to have a 
holiday to-morrow. I rather promised to eat my Thanksgiving 
dinner with a friend at Carbondale, and on account of this 
arrangement of yours I will have a chance to remain over-night. 
Still, my own wishes are only of secondary importance where 
your interests are at stake, Mr. Bradshaw, and I think that it 
would be hardly prudent to send $24,000 to a disaffected min- 
ing town with only two men as an escort. If you wish it, I 
will remain in town and accompany yourself and Murphy to- 
morrow.” 

“Pooh! pooh! man,” said Mr. Bradshaw; “you talk as if 
we were living out West. I’ve been sending money that way 
for years and never had any trouble about it. Admitting that 
any robber could overpower two armed men, he would be cap- 
tured at Scranton or Carbondale within an hour. Escape 
would be impossible.” 
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“Not necessarily,” rejoined Miller. “ He could get the drop 
on you in ambush and escape to the farming region over the 
mountains beyond Johnstown. The perfect maze of roads, 
without railroad or telegraphic communication, would make an 
ideal hiding place for a highwayman.” 

Mr. Bradshaw laughed—a thing that I had not thought him 
capable of doing. ‘“’Pon my word, Miller, you would make 
an excellent dime novelist. You have a wonderful imagina- 
tion,” he said. Then turning to me, as though he had for- 
gotten my presence, his jolly humor suddenly passed. “I have 
nothing further to say regarding the trouble of my men,” he 
said. “I have told you what I intend to do. Mr. Miller's 
arguments have not changed me.” ' 

He rose while he was speaking, and his eyes wandered in 
the direction of the door. I took the hint and my hat at the 
same time, and passed out. 

“Wait a minute,” called Mr. Miller after me. He joined 
me and we walked as far as the Svar office. He was on his 
way to the railroad station. I liked him more than ever, and 
promised to call on him at his lodgings, but subsequent events 
forbade my doing so. 

That evening I called to see Miss Dorothy Bradshaw. 
Miss Dorothy was a niece of the coal operator, and I had met 
her several times at the society affairs which I reported for the 
Star. She lived with her mother in a quiet corner of the 
town. Though her mother’s circumstances were far from pros- 
perous, Miss Dorothy, through her family name, her beauty, 
and the general belief that she would inherit her’ bachelor 
uncle’s fortune, had become almost a leading society belle, and 
possessed many admirers. 

Truly it might be supposed that I, a poor reporter, would 
have little chance among the gilt-edged suitors that surrounded 
ther; but, nevertheless, I fancied that my company did not dis- 
please her half so much as it did her mother. Proof of this I 
obtained when I put a very momentous question to her. 
Proof of her mother’s displeasure I obtained by telling her of 
‘tthe question which I had put to Miss Dorothy. I can see 
Mrs. Bradshaw now as she stood drawn up with a fine ex- 
pression of scorn ‘on her stern features; her black silk dress 

and straight white hair emphasizing the effect of stiffness and 
respectability that her appearance always conveyed. 

The love that “laughs at locksmiths” fairly shrieks at 
parental commands, and my visit on the evening I mention 
was not my first one after I had been forbidden the house. 
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But little did I think that night that the events of the follow- 
ing day would have such a direct bearing on my circumstances 
and my happiness. 

Youth is naturally buoyant and sanguine, but in my wildest 
dreams I never conceived the good fortune that would befall 
me as a result of the happenings of that eventful November 
morning. What these events were I will briefly relate. 

On the morning of November twenty-ninth Mr. Murphy, 
in the presence of Mr. Bradshaw, placed the amount of the 
pay-roll, $20,000, and also $4,000 to be used as a payment on 
the lease of the Blue Hill tract, in two large canvas bags, and 
both men walked to the D. & H. depot, where they boarded the 
train which left for Johnstown at 9:12. Johnstown is a station 
at which trains stop only on signal, and when they had 
alighted both men cocked their revolvers and placed them in 
their coat pockets ready for use. They did not meet any 
person or see any animate object except a team of gaunt 
horses attached to a dilapidated wagon that stood at the cross- 
roads near the fork that led to Johnstown. * The owners of the 
team were not to be seen, and the wagon appeared to be filled 
with hay and apple barrels. Despite this they grasped their 
revolvers, gave a close, scrutinizing inspection to the vehicle, 
and then, reassured by its deserted appearance, turned up the 
road towards the mining town. 

Now that the end of the journey was in sight Mr. Brad- 
shaw gave over grumbling, and Murphy whistled a bar of “ Oh 
dear! what can the matter be?” 

“Hands up!” came ina sharp, commanding voice from behind. 

For a very brief instant Mr. Bradshaw turned his head 
and saw standing in the barrels on the dilapidated wagon two 
masked and bearded men with levelled Winchesters. Then, as 
their bullets “zipped” in lightning succession through his silk 
hat, he involuntarily dropped his bag and obeyed the com- 
mand. Both men were searched and their weapons taken away 
from them, and afterwards they heard the chink of the money 
as the bags were tossed into the wagon. 

“We regret very much .that we are forced to submit you 
to this indignity, sir,” said the spokesman of the robbers. 
“ Nothing short of dire necessity would have driven us to it. 
A train for Scranton will be along in a couple of hours. It 
will be hardly safe for you to venture your life by going to 
Johnstown, for there is a labor agitator there and if you go 
without the money it will surely go hard with you. We wish 
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you no harm and would gladly stay to protect you, but our 
time at present is worth perhaps $12,000 an hour. Farewell!” 

The gaunt horses started away on a gallop, and as the 
highwaymen and their treasure faded from view Mr. Bradshaw, 
in mingled wrath, injured pride, and bitter regret, burst into 
tears. To go to the mines now would be dangerous, and in 
the end both agreed that the only means of capturing the 
fugitives would be to follow them with a mounted posse, which 
might be secured at Olyphant, the next village on the railroad 
to Scranton. They walked down to the station and waited 
with anxiety the coming of the express. At last the whistle 
of the train was heard and they signalled the engineer to stop. 
In asking some questions regarding the best method of pro- 
cedure in regard to the contemplated pursuit Mr. Bradshaw 
was forced to tell the conductor of the robbery. But he cau- 
tioned him to say nothing about it, and said he wished the 
matter kept as quiet as possible. When the train stopped at 
Olyphant, Mr. Bradshaw prepared to alight. He told Murphy 
to go on to the city and report at police headquarters, and 
was about to leave the car when he felt a light touch on his 
shoulder. 

“It’s too bad,” said a familiar voice. The coal operator 
turned and confronted Miller, his secretary, who continued : 

“JT just heard about it from the conductor. Was up kind 
of late at Carbondale last night, you know, and I was taking 
a little snooze in the smoker when he told me the news. 
What do you intend to do? I’ll get off here with you, I 
guess. Two heads are better than one, and I think we can 
get ahead of them yet if we go about it in the proper way.” 

The cool and confident manner in which the young man 
took hold of the situation was a great relief to Mr. Bradshaw, 
and had he not obtained some such assistance he would have 
collapsed. With a new reliance born of the companionship of 
Miller he spoke of what he intended to do. 

“‘That ’s good,” said the young man. “ But you are not in 
a fit condition to attend to the affair. I'll take care of the 
matter and you may go to the city. This excitement has been 
too much for you, and you need a rest.” 

Mr. Bradshaw made a feeble remonstrance, but the train 
bell began to ring and Miller led him back to his seat. 

“It’s true; I’m too nervous,” he said. ‘I feel sure that 
you will do everything that can be done. Take this.” 

He handed out a wallet filled with bank notes, and the 
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young man grasped his hand in final parting, and rushed out 
as the train began to move. 

“Let me hear from you,” said Mr. Bradshaw from the car 
window. 

“You shall have a letter in the morning explaining every- 
thing that has been done,” said Miller, and he waved his hand 
reassuringly as the train moved away. 


News travels rapidly, and, despite Mr. Bradshaw's efforts to 
keep the matter secret, rumors of the robbery were circulated 
in Scranton shortly after the arrival of the train which carried 
the unfortunate capitalist. Anxious for a “scoop” for our 
morning edition, I hurried to Mr. Bradshaw’s house. The ser- 
vant told me that he was ill and could see no one. The 
police could not or would not tell me anything, and I was ata 
loss for material to weave the story which I had promised for 
the local page. But a happy thought came to my assistance: 
Murphy had accompanied Mr. Bradshaw; I would see him. 

I knew James Murphy very well, and when I called at his 
residence I found him; but his honest Celtic face wore a wor- 
ried look, and he was not as buoyant as usual. His cheeks 
were flushed and his eyes were sickly-looking and bloodshot. 

“It’s nothing but a cold,” he said, in answer to my in- 
quiries about his health. 

I proceeded to the business which had caused my visit. At 
first he would not tell me anything, but after some coaxing I 
succeeded in securing the more important facts. And one 
thing of the greatest importance I learned: Mr. Bradshaw in- 
tended to go to Johnstown that evening to tell the news of the 
robbery of the pay-roll, and promise them that they would 
receive their due as soon as a new roll should be completed. 
He would go suitably armed and would leave at 5:20, Murphy 
said. This was a chance not to be missed; so I too was at 
the station a few minutes before train-time and saw the old 
gentleman enter the waiting-room. He peered about as if he 
“ were seeking some one, and after a little while a messenger 
boy entered and handed him a note. He read it hastily and 
placed it in his pocket with an impatient gesture. 

I conjectured that the contents of the note related to the 
mysterious robbery, and I made up my mind to accost him. 
He did not recognize me at first, so I recalled my interview 
of the previous day and asked him if he had any news re- 
garding the whereabouts of the robbers. 
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“No,” said he, shaking his head. “Miller has charge of 
the pursuit. It is likely they will make for the farming regions 
and I do not expect any news until to-morrow.” 

He pulled out his watch and looked at it, and nervously 
fumbled with the chain for a time. Then he spoke in evident 
vexation : 

“T intended going back to Johnstown this evening to talk 
to the men, and Murphy promised to meet me here, but in- 
stead I have a note from his wife saying he is ill with pneu- 
monia. I wish Miller was here.”’ 

“ Did you want Mr. Murphy simply as an escort?” I ven- 
tured to ask. 

The old man nodded an affirmative. “It’s hardly safe to 
venture there alone, they say.” 

Here was my opportunity. “I am detailed to go to Johns- 
town to-night,” I said, “and if my presence will afford you 
any protection, you need not postpone your trip for want of a 
companion,” 

The old man was greatly relieved. “I will consider it a 
favor,” he said earnestly. ‘“ Are you armed?” 

“Yes,” I replied, and I showed him the handle of my service- 
able little weapon. Mr. Bradshaw’s look of irresolution vanish- 
ed, and he led the way to the train with a firm, elastic stride. 

It was growing dark when we arrived at our destination, 
and the gloomy aspect of the mountain side was heightened 
by the approaching twilight. Mr. Bradshaw trudged by my 
side in silence until we had turned up the cross-road, and then 
he said: 

“Here’s where the deed was committed, and—” 

He stopped walking with such suddenness that he almost 
tripped me. I looked at his face and saw that it had grown 
ashy pale, and that he was mumbling something which his 
trembling lips refused to express. He held my right arm in a 
vise-like grip, and I feared that he had suddenly grown mad. 
Again he attempted to speak, and raising his trembling arm 
pointed in the direction of the settlement. The sky was illu- 
mined with a smoky glare, and as I listened I heard a faint 
cry of “ Fire.” I assisted the old man, who was on the verge 
of collapse, to a seat by the side of the road. Gradually his 
excitement passed away and he was able to express himself. 

“It’s the coal-breaker building,” he said. “The beggars 
have set fire to it, and I can get no insurance on account of 
the improvements. I am surely ruined now. Let us hurry. 
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Perhaps we can save it.” He attempted to rise, but I restrained 
him and tried to reason with him. While we were talking the 
glow faded from the sky and then disappeared entirely. The 
fire had either been extinguished or had burned out. Mr. 
Bradshaw rose to his feet. 

“T am going,” he said. 

Seeing that he was determined to risk it, I followed him. 
When we had once more reached the middle of the road I 
noticed a moving point of light some distance in front of us, 
towards the town. Behind it was a confused, dark blur. The 
light was approaching us, and after awhile we saw the blur re- 
solve itself into a group of men. We could hear their voices 
and they seemed to be engaged in an altercation. Fearing that 
they might be some anarchistic strikers, I drew Mr. Bradshaw 
into a clump of bushes that grew along the wayside, and we 
awaited their approach. The men were dressed like miners; 
and the one in front, who carried the lantern, was older and 
more respectable-looking than his fellows. They walked in a 
kind of a circle, and in the centre of the crowd was a sullen, red- 
bearded chap with manacled hands. Occasionally he stopped, 
and then the others would push or drag him forward, while he 
resisted with a horrible flow of profanity. I wondered at the 
cause of this strange proceeding, and in order to catch the 
drift of their conversation I came partly out of my hiding- 
place. The crowd stopped abruptly, directly in front of me, 
and the leaders engaged in a consultation. “They must have 
seen me,” I said; and while I cursed my rashness, I turned to 
warn Mr. Bradshaw. He was nowhere to be seen, and must 
have slipped away while I was making my observations. Just 
then a noise from the group in the road drew my attention, 
and when I looked to ascertain the cause of it a feeling of 
dismay seized me. Mr. Bradshaw stood in the middle of the 
road directly in the glare of the lantern. His head was bared, 
and while I looked he raised his hand as if to command 
silence before he would speak. I grasped my weapon with a 
determination to have a part in the fray-if the old man should 
be molested in any way; while the men in the road appeared 
to be fully as much surprised as I was, for they stared at Mr. 
Bradshaw and whispered among themselves. Meanwhile the 
red-haired prisoner took advantage of their confusion, and by a 
violent effort broke away from the ring that surrounded him 
and ran directly into my arms. I grasped him about the 
waist and together we rolled out of the bushes into the road. 
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My sudden appearance created nearly as much astonishment 
as did Mr. Bradshaw’s, and a half a dozen pairs of willing 
hands assisted in loosening me from the prisoner’s unwelcome 
embrace. When he had been secured again, I looked to Mr. 
Bradshaw to see if he was safe. He was earnestly engaged in 
conversation with the old man, whom he addressed as Mr. Hall, 
and had grasped his hand while he fired questions at him with 
the rapidity of a repeating gun. Mr. Hall was too agitated to 
answer. “ Thank God! thank God! that you have come,” he 
repeated several times. Then he continued: 

“TI have worked for you for twenty-two years, but never 
did I see such scenes as I witnessed to-day. This morning 
that fellow that we are having such a tussle with came to the 
town and said he was an organizer of the United Mine Work. 
ers. I placed no confidence in him and suspected him as an 
impostor, but he succeeded in gathering a big meeting near 
the coal-breaker. He made a speech and said that this was 
the beginning of a strike that would extend all over the country, 
and it all depended on us remaining out. Some of us recom- 
mended caution, but we could not be heard, and when they 
voted on the question our voices were lost in the roar of 
‘Ayes!’ In the end some of the rougher element proposed 
burning the breaker, and after another speech by the agitator 
they were ready for any deviltry. Just then your messenger 
came with the pay—” 

Mr. Bradshaw started. ‘“‘ What messenger?” he said. 

“ The man whom you sent with the pay—he looked like a 
farmer. Well, when he came and I read your letter to them, 
it changed everything.” 

Mr. Bradshaw’s face was a study. Amazement was written 
in every line of his features. ‘‘ What letter do you mean, 
man?” he said. “What are you talking about?” 

“The letter about the pay, you know, saying that you sent 
$3,800 extra money to give a present of $8 to each man for 
the time lost, and $500 to myself for my faithful services, as 
you called it. I have the letter some place. Ah! here it is; 
and may the Lord bless you for your kindness!” 

Mr. Bradshaw took the letter and held it up to the lantern. 

“Wonderful!” I heard him mutter. ‘‘Wonderful! It’s my 
writing.” 

“When I told them what you said,” continued Hall, “they 
voted to declare the strike off, and gave three cheers for you. 
All they asked was for you to discharge Davis and not force 
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them to trade at the store, and you gave them more than they 
asked. But I have another letter for you that I had nearly 
forgotten. The fellow said Mr. Miller sent it.” 

The coal operator grasped it eagerly. “This will explain 
matters,” he said as he tore the envelope. I turned to the 
talkative Hall while Mr. Bradshaw was reading. 

“ Who was that fellow that I had the tussle with?” [ inquired. 

“Oh! he is the labor agitator,” said Hall. ‘“ He and a few 
of the rough element got some whisky in them and set fire 
to the breaker after the meeting. We are taking him to 
Scranton— ” 

A groan from Mr. Bradshaw interrupted us. I turned in 
time to see him stagger and place his hands out helplessly to 
save himself from falling. We raised him up and Hall gave 
him some whisky. In his fall he dropped the letter which he 
had been reading, and I picked it up and placed it in my 
pocket, intending to give it to him when he revived. 

“T feel very well now,” said he in answer to our queries. 
“T think we had better leave for the station.” 

In the train I tried to connect the scattered threads that I 
had discovered, and weave some hypothesis to explain the 
strange events that had occurred during the day. I placed my 
hand in my coat pocket to find my scratch pad and my fingers 
closed around the letter which Mr. Bradshaw had dropped. I 
had forgotten all about it, but now it flashed on me that here 
was the key to the mystery. What a “scoop” it would be to 
the Star. But then my manhood got the better of my reporto- 
rial instinct, and I determined to find out all I could without 
taking advantage of the contents of the note. Mr. Bradshaw 
was to all appearances deeply engrossed in a newspaper. 

“Rather prompt detective work, that of Mr. Miller, was it 
not?” I said. ‘ Old Sleuth and Pinkerton have a rival. Where 
are the robbers?” 

The coal operator looked annoyed and his eyes shifted un- 
easily. ‘There has been no robbery,” he said. 

“That is not what Mr. Miller said in his letter,’ I answered. 

This was a chance shot, but it struck a vital part evidently. 
Mr. Bradshaw grew pale and red by turns, and nervously fum- 
bled through his pockets. Then it dawned on him that the 
precious document was not in his possession. ‘ Then you saw 
the letter?” he said savagely. 

“JT have it in my pocket,” I replied coolly. 

He was certain that I had read it when I said this. Looking 
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at him I feared that he would grow weak again as he had done 
at Johnstown. His fingers twitched nervously and his head 
sunk on his breast in dejection. I pitied him; his words that 
followed changed my sentiments. 

“‘T "ll give you $1,000 for that letter,” he whispered. I looked 
at him in contemptuous silence. 

“It belongs to me,” he said hoarsely. ‘Give it to me!” 

He spoke in a tone that attracted the attention of the pas- 
sengers, and several men turned in their seats to learn the 
cause of the disturbance. 

“Please give it to me,” he said in a pleading and almost 
inaudible voice. ‘‘ You are young and talented,” he said, 
“and I can give you an opportunity to rise and be a credit 
to your name. You know that my honor is involved in that 
document. I pledge you that if you return it to me I will 
treat you like a son.” 

While he was talking a desperate plan came into my head. 
I handed him one of my cards. 

“Do you remember that name?” I asked. 

He threw the card on the floor. “ This is no time for trifling,” 
he said. “Name your price for that letter and your silence.” 

“The name on that card is the name of a young man who 
loves and is beloved by your niece,” I said impressively. ‘‘ Some 
time ago you and her mother forbade us to see each other; but 
this injunction has augmented our affections instead of having 
smothered them. Now, Mr. Bradshaw, the price of my silence, 
and the delivery of this document, is that you.consent to my 
marriage with your niece.” 

My proposition was so daring and unexpected that it 
startled the old man into a fit of rage. Then, as he saw that 
his anger had no effect, he commenced to reason with me. As 
a clincher to his other argument he said: 

“ But you are too poor.” 

“You have wisely observed that it lies in your power to 
remedy my fortunes,” I replied. “As your nephew I should 
have a better claim to your patronage than otherwise.” 

He did not answer immediately, and it was plain that a 
struggle was taking place within him. Pride was the domi- 
nant element in his nature, and he dreaded the contingency of 
having the contents of the letter given to the public. He 
knew that I had the power to destroy his good name, and 
although his stubborn, bull-dog nature rebelled against it, he 
was at last forced to the conclusion that I had outwitted him. 
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He reached out his hand slowly, as if the effort caused him 
pain. “Give me the letter,” he said. “I agree to your terms.” 
We shook hands, and I handed him the much-desired epistle. 

“What shall I say in the Star about the robbery?” I asked. 

Mr. Bradshaw thought for a few moments. “Say that the 
thieves were captured by Mr. Miller,” he said. “ You may also 
state that the strike has been amicably settled, and that I 
have agreed to the.conditions which were imposed by the men. 
Of course you know the real facts.” 

Of course I did not, but I did not say so. The following day 
the Star had the entire story of the robbery and the thrilling 
capture of the thieves by Mr. Miller. The settlement of the 
strike was noted, and there was an editorial headed “A Philan- 
thropic Employer,” in which Mr. Bradshaw’s generous conduct 
was lauded to the skies. Mr. Bradshaw was as good as his 
word, and secured me a position in a law office a few days 
later, and to his influence more than my ability do I owe my 
subsequent success. It is not necessary to relate here what 
Dorothy said, or how we acted when I told her; nor will I 
chronicle the feelings of her estimable mother, whom I have 
since learned greatly to respect and admire; let it be enough 
to say that our engagement was announced, and that the wed- 
ding took place a week after I was admitted to the bar. 

I did not learn the nature of the contents of the mysteri- 
ous letter until some years later, after the death of 
Mr. Bradshaw, although I always suspected that Miller was 
connected withthe robbery in some unusual way. The letter 
lies before me now, yellow and soiled with age. Nothing 
could make me part with it, for I regard it as my talisman of 
success. 

NOVEMBER 29, 1878. 

My DEAR MR. BRADSHAW: By the time you receive this 
letter I shall be far from Scranton. Regarding this robbery— 
for I suppose that is what you call it—I wish it to be under- 
stood that I am entirely to blame. 

In company with a comrade I hired a farmer’s wagon at 
Olyphant; drove to Johnstown, and waited for you at the cross- 
road. After we had taken the money we returned to Johns- 
town, delivered the pay, and left the letters for you. There I 
gave my comrade some of the money to repay him for his 
trouble—it was a small amount—about $100, I think. After 
this we drove to Olyphant, where I boarded the train and met 
you. You will be at no loss for the money that you advanced 
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to me there, as it is fully covered by my unpaid salary. I had 
several reasons for acting as I did, and in order to understand 
them you will have to know something of my past. Several 
years ago, when I lived in one of the Southern States, I was 
convicted of a forgery and sent to prison. I succeeded in ef.- 
fecting my escape and came North, with the determination of 
living down my past life. How well I succeeded no one knows 
better than yourself; but last week my feeling of security was 
disturbed by a warning which I received from a companion of 
the old days. I was told that detectives were on my track, 
and I had already determined to flee when I heard you speak 
of the impossibility of committing this robbery. But I wanted 
to prove to you that the deed could be done. However, as 
there is honor even among thieves, my sense of honor forbade 
me to take the hard-earned wages of your employees. As long 
as you are not above wronging your men, you are a thief; and, 
of course, I could not rob you—a fellow-thief. So I took the 
amount of the pay-roll, gave it to the men to whom it be- 
longed, and also distributed in equal small sums the $4,000 be- 
longing to the Blue Hill transaction, which indeed was but a 
small portion of the large sum which you had unjustly kept 
from them. 

In this transaction you have not lost a cent. In fact, you 
are the gainer. By an investment of $4,000 you have pre- 
served your property from destruction, put an end to an ex- 
pensive strike, and thus saved a loss of what in the aggregate 
would amount to about $60,000. Besides, you have also gained 
the devotion of your employees and the good will of the 
community. 

I realize that I am not in the proper position to offer you 
advice, but nevertheless I will say this: “ Justice is the only 
true bond between capital and labor, and it alone can conserve 
their mutual and dependent interests.’ An adherence to this 
principle by a due recognition of the rights of your employees 
will ultimately redound to your benefit. 

Do not think that I forget the favors you have shown me; 
I remember them and am truly grateful to you. 


Respectfully, ALFRED MILLER. 


The letter needs no further explanation. And wherever its 
author may be to-day I hope that he is as happy and as suc- 
cessful as I am. He deserves it, for he is a nineteenth cen- 
tury wonder, a vara avis—A Benevolent Highwayman. 
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CHARLES FORBES DE MONTALEMBERT. 


MONTALEMBERT, AND HIS VISIT TO 
O’CONNELL. 


BY REV. JOSEPH GORDIAN DALEY. 


way N the cemetery of the Rue Picpus at Paris stands 
a tomb which for size and splendor makes itself 
remarkable beyond all the other monuments of 
that historic burying-ground. The ornamental 
g carvings along the sides are elaborate; every 
detail is sip with an exquisite delicacy which appeals at 
once to mind and feelings. There in a sculptured grouping 
are represented a multitude of saintly personages; in that 
teeming pilgrimage one discerns the abbot’s cowl, the palmer’s 
staff, the prelate’s trailing robe. It is the artist’s conception 
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of the Monks of the West—a fitting tableau for the resting- 
place of that noble-hearted layman, the Comte de Montalem. 
bert. Near him sleeps the Marquis de Lafayette; his wife, 
Adrienne de Noailles, beside him, and their son, George 
Washington Lafayette, in the adjoining grave. The remains of 
over two thousand nobles, guillotined during the Terror, are 
interred pell-mell in the same little cemetery, which at that 
time was but an abandoned field. 

The life of Charles Forbes de Montalembert is in one re- 
spect a tale of two cities, for it began in London and closed 
in Paris. The century was but a decade old when on April 
15, 1810, Charles was born, thirteen days after the ceremony 
at the Louvre which made Napoleon the husband of Marie 
Louise. His father, an inflexible aristocrat, fought with Condé 
against the armies of the Republic; for the Montalemberts, 
from the days of the Crusades to those of the Seven Years’ 
War, had battled in the service of the king; and to be false 
to traditions is like disloyalty to one’s own honor. ‘“ There 
are four gentlemen of France who will combat in the lists,” 
said Francis the First, “and hold the day against all comers. 
They are: myself, Sansac, Montalembert, and La Chasteignerie.” 
Charles was naturally proud of the valor of his ancestors. In 
the preface of his masterpiece he writes: “I am the first of 
my family to do battle with the pen alone; but may that pen 
become a sword and may it be wielded with honor in the 
holy contest of conscience and truth!" That pen insured him 
his diploma of immortality; but other gifts—a voice of tren- 
chant oratory and a genius for tactful management—insured 
him success in life, rendering him at thirty-three the brilliant 
spokesman of the clergy, the ‘leader of the entire French epis- 
copate, and making him all his life long a distinguished figure 
in the legislative councils of his nation. 

The fortunes of the father of Montalembert did not advance 
with those of the empire. Attached to the cause of the Bour- 
bons, he willingly prolonged in their behalf the years of his 
exile, and during the term of his ostracism he took up a resi- 
dence in England. There he married Elizabeth Forbes, a 
woman of Scottish descent. Her father, James Forbes, was an 
erudite old man who had spent many years and accumulated 
much money in India. Life had been not unfruitful to him, 
yet he looked forward to its crowning joy in the opportunity 
of bringing up his grandchild. When Montalembert was only 
one year old the grandsire dedicated to him his Oriental 
Memoirs, and hardly could the child lisp when the same fond 
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admirer began to teach him the rudiments of Latin and Greek. 
In the sixth year of the boy’s life they travelled together to 
Paris, the elder gravely warning his companion of the frivolity 
of “a people who frequent the theatre in preference to the 
church.” The capital he designates “a world devoid of souls. 
Its denizens are ephemeral beings, absorbed in their pleasures 
of a day, heedless of the future, and inclined to shove God 
Almighty into the deep background.” Duty is the one thing 
he lays stress upon; it is the motto he recommends, the prin- 
ciple he seeks to inculcate. 

Three years later, in 1819, Montalembert’s father, now re- 
stored to honor in his own country since the return of the 
Bourbons, sent urgent word to the devoted grandparent: “ My 
desire is that Charles come hither to receive his education, 
since his destiny is to be the career of a man in France.” 
Separation cost the old man bitter pangs. The family were 
just then in Stuttgart, where the father figured in the French 
diplomatic corps. James Forbes decided to go along with the 
boy to the court of Wiirtemberg, and by letter he emphasized 
the wish nearest his heart: “ Let us unite our efforts to pre« 
serve this young soul from the contamination of that corrupt 
philosophy which unhappily at this period is doing so much to 
pervert the mind of France.’’ Upon the way he grew sad and 
moody; at Aix-la-Chapelle a sudden heart attack was experi-— 
enced, and he died in the arms of his beloved young Charles; 
he was seventy-one years of age and died as he had lived, an 
austere Anglican in creed. His daughter, the Countess of 
Montalembert, abjured Protestantism a few years later and was 
received into the church by the Abbé Busson, of the Lycée 
Bourbon, where Charles had become a student. 

Sainte-Beuve tells us that Montalembert in his youth took 
the oath of Hannibal against the University of France, swear- 
ing toward it a vow of unremitting enmity. The univer- 
sity was not one mere institution of learning such as we 
usually understand by the word, but rather the entire educa- 
tional system of the nation. Napoleon had created the uni- 
versity with the idea of forming the mind of young France in 
accordance with imperial notions. Under it the educational 
system became a state monopoly. It divided the work into 
three parts: the primary schools, the lycées, or high-schools, 
and the colleges proper, together with the professional schools. 
The supervision was stringent and complete. One or two 
religious orders were, with certain restrictions, permitted to 
serve as educators; they could set up one petit séminaire in 
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each diocese, but beyond these the grand seminaries—z. ¢., the 
schools of Catholic theology—were the only institutions of 
learning that had any degree of freedom. Napoleon had strong 
confidence in this weapon of imperial despotism; he did not 
care what philosophic notions the youth of France imbibed, 
provided they were taught to be good subjects of the empire. 
The year 1814 saw the temporary abolition of the university ; 
but, resurrected after Elbe, the system was accepted by Louis 
XVIII. at the close of the Hundred Days, and was continued 
by Charles X. It was deplorable at any period to have the 
education of France, from the primary bench to the highest 
post-graduate class-room, controlled by free-thinkers ; still, under 
the two returned Bourbons, the church had considerable to 
say and the utterances of her spokesmen on the subject in 
point did not pass unheeded. When the July Revolution of 
1830, however, brought to the head of the government a body 
of men who were fanatic enemies of the church, the propa- 
ganda of unbelief was undertaken with a satanic determination 
which excited widespread alarm among the Catholics of 
France. Then arose that splendid band of enthusiastic fighters, 
vowed to rescue the youth of the land from moral and in- 
tellectual ruin. ‘‘ We are the sons of the Crusaders,” exclaimed 
. Montalembert, “and we shall not recoil before the children 
of Voltaire.” He found himself a lieutenant to combatants of 
more experience, men already famous in the world: Lamen- 
nais, not yet fallen, but rather honored as perhaps the most 
respected churchman of his day; Lacordaire, astonishing the 
age with the eloquence and charity of a new St. Bernard; 
Ozanam, Ampére, and the Abbé Gerbet, all men of distinction 
in the sphere of learning and belles-lettres. 

In his career as a collegian Charles met with a few precious 
souls whom the corrupt ideas of the times failed to vitiate. 
To one of these he writes long afterwards: “ Your memory is 
never more present to my recollection than when my thoughts 
have soared to Almighty God.” At the debating-room he 
loved to declaim the speeches of Burke and Fox, his com- 
panions cheering him deliriously; they seemed to appreciate 
the eloquence of those masterpieces, even though they did 
not comprehend the language. In his vacations Charles went 
to ‘his father’s in Stuttgart and there picked up German and 
Polish, speaking them with fluency and translating with master- 
ful grace. A poem by Mickiewicz which Charles afterward 
rendered into French under the title of Pélérins Polonais was 
published and the popularity of the translation seemed certain, 
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when the announcement came that Rome had put the original 
work upon the Index. Therewith Montalembert went out and 
buying up the entire edition of the translation cast it into the 
fire. The episode shows the strong faith of the great man. 

In his eighteenth year Charles went to Sweden, where his 
father was minister of France at the court of Stockholm. 
Bernadotte, a soldier of Napoleon and a Gascon who could 
outbrag De Bergerac and, if we credit Bourrienne, outswear 
Falstaff, was then occupying the throne of Sweden under the 
name of Charles John. Like Henri Quatre, he was a native of 
Pau, and, like that monarch too, changed his religion on re- 
ceiving the crown, Bernadotte becoming a Lutheran as Henry 
had become a Catholic. At first devoted implacably to the 
Revolution, Bernadotte dropped a part of his republicanism 
when Napoleon made him Prince of Ponte Corvo, and re- 
nounced it entirely when the land of Gustavus Adolphus 
called him to its vacant throne. The sight of the hot Jacobin 
turned king amused young Montalembert. ‘‘ His majesty the 
king,” he wrote, “attended yesterday at the opening of the 
National Parliament. He sat there, not understanding one 
single word of the language of his subjects. At his feet the 
lords of the realm and the Knights of the Seraphim sat robed in 
the antique national costume, seemingly awaiting his will. His 
countenance was impassive, his bearing supremely calm. 
Nothing in either manner or face betrayed surprise, or even 
satisfaction. He looked a stranger in the scene where he was 
by all odds the main actor.” 

Just at this epoch, 1829, the noble figure of Daniel O'Connell 
was attracting the world’s attention. The generation of young 
French Catholics went wild with enthusiasm at the mere men- 
tion of his name. The difficulties which they themselves en- 
countered in furthering the cause of religion in their own 
Catholic land made them perhaps exaggerate the difficulties 
which O’Connell surmounted in his struggle against the rock- 
ribbed prejudice of centuries. His name became a rallying cry 
to them; his example, a gigantic encouragement; the work of 
Monsieur Oconnelle was a subject much talked about in the 
salons of Mme. Récamier and Mme. Swetchine. To win the 
Emancipation after twenty years of persistent battling was 
glorious and inspiring. Frederic Ozanam expressed the hope 
that an O'Connell might arise in France; and Lacordaire, on 
the occasion of the panegyric which he delivered on O’Connell 
in Notre Dame in 1847—the great preacher still glowing with 
the fervent enthusiasm which the fame of O’Connell had ex- 
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cited within him eighteen years before that—did not hesitate 
to declare that O'Connell had been— 

“One of those men whom Providence prepares beforehand 
in the omnipotent secrets of his councils; a Moses delivering 
the people of God from the hands of the Egyptians; a Cyrus 
bringing them from Babylon to the fields of their country; a 
Judas Machabeus maintaining their independence against the 
successors of Alexander; and at a later period, a Constantine, 
a Charlemagne, a Gregory VII.: Constantine, who gave liberty 
of conscience to Christians; Charlemagne, who against the 
Greek emperors, the barbarian kings, and the future itself, as- 
sured the independence of the Vicar of God; Gregory VII., 
who drew the church from the deadly grasp of feodality,—illus- 
trious names, the most rare and the greatest in all history! 
And you may think me unwise in pronouncing them lest they 
should outshine the glory of him whom I seek to honor. For 
my part, gentlemen, I have no such fear.” 

From his sojourn in the snows of Sweden, Montalembert 
followed the course of the Irish struggle. He became impas- 
sioned in his love for that unfortunate land. He desired to 
write her history. In his letters he began to style her “a 
noble victim bound through two centuries to her cross of sor- 
row, resplendent in beauty like a martyr of old, yet bearing in 
her eyes the undiminished reflex of immortal hopes. Seven 
hundred thousand of her children have mingled their blood 
with our own, fighting upon the battle-field in behalf of France.” 
The leader of the Irish race became to his mind the one strong 
hero of Christendom; he must seek him out, meet him face to 
face, and learn from his very lips the proper plan of campaign 
to undertake in regenerating a nation. Montalembert crossed 
to Ireland and, buoyantly optimistic, sped on to Derrynane, 
the home of the Emancipator. Everything on the way grew 
charming. “A peine a-t-il respiré les brises d’Irlande,” says a 
French writer, “‘qu’il se sent fortifié, transformé.” ‘The air 
of Ireland,” he remarked himself afterward in an article in 
L’ Avenir, “her blue sky, and her beautiful sun refreshed my 
very heart’; and he goes on to dilate upon the torrents 
“where Grattan meditated his great discourses, the happy val- 
leys of the Ile d’Eméraude, her woods, her meadows, her 
rocks, the horn of the bugler ringing out at eventide, the 
chiming of the bells, the recitation of the Litany of the Blessed 
Virgin abroad in the open fields: all these enchanted me.” 
He remarked in particular the contentment of the peasantry, 
and he proceeds to assert that if Dante had only known Ire- 
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land he never would have sung “combien le pain d'autrui est 
amer et combien il est dur de toujours monter et de toujours 
descendre l’escalier d'une maison étrangére.” 

The merest rencontres of his journey became incidents which 
he deemed worthy of chronicling. One day in a public convey- 
ance an old man asks: “ What might be your religion, sir?” 

“ Catholic.” 

“Then I must tell you, I like you. And from what part 
of the world do you come?” 

“From France.” 

“ Faith, then, I like you all the better for that!” 

A youngster takes the traveller into one of those rude, 
earthen-floored village churches which even yet abound in the 
south of Ireland. Comparing it with the more sumptuous tem- 
ple of the Protestants in the same locality, the youth remarks: 
‘Well, God sees them and he sees us. We'll get our reward 
in the next world, and they will get theirs.” The words 
pleased Montalembert greatly. “This in the mouth of a lad 
of fifteen,’ he wrote; “it is sublime! I could have taken him 
into my arms and kissed him.” 

O'Connell, no doubt, was aware of his own great reputation 
among English-speaking Catholics the world over. It is a fact, 
however, that he was oblivious of the infatuation with which 
he inspired the strong young Catholics of France and the 
Continent; absorbed in his own special task, he paid little atten- 
tion to what was going on either in the church or state in France ; 
and when Montalembert, who knew by heart every detail of 
O’Connell’s career, found himself at the home of the councillor, 
he did not tarry long in diverting the conversation to the con- 
dition of the Catholics in France; but discovered, to his amaze- 
ment, that upon that topic O'Connell was listless and uninformed. 

Was the young visitor disappointed in the great man of 
Ireland? Mrs. Oliphant, who is so inclined to minimize the 
value of O’Connell’s labors, says that he certainly had reason 
to be. The French authorities, however, Sainte-Beuve and 
Hippolyte Castille, state that Montalembert to the end of his 
life retained the same high opinion of O’Connell’s services, and 
looked back upon the visit to Derrynane as an event which 
taught him that high political accomplishments were not to be 
brought about by mere rhetoric and syllogisms. No doubt the 
real O'Connell differed from the preconceived notion Charles 
had formed of him. It reminds one of that visit to Goethe of 
which Heinrich Heine wrote: 

VOL. LXXI.—22 
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“I was on the point of addressing him in Greek, but, ob- 
serving that he understood German, I remarked to him in 
German that the plums on the road between Weimar and Jena 
were excellent. How many long winter evenings had I spent 
in dreaming of all the profound things I would say to Goethe 
if ever I saw him! And when at last I did see him, I told 
him that Saxon plums were delicious. And Goethe smiled.” 

So it was with the romantic young man of nineteen who 
went to Derrynane. He found O’Connell a staid, matter-of- 
fact man of fifty-four, calm and unexcited. A crowd were in 
line at the door, some anxious for a private consultation, some 
merely there to see and hear the central figure of the Irish 
nation. O'Connell seems to have looked upon Montalembert 
as a curious foreigner, and while treating him with distinction 
and courtesy, he was prudent enough not to go into any ex- 
travagant rhapsodies over the cause of the Church and Liberty. 
Montalembert somehow had hoped for a talk on politics, a 
discussion of the outlook for the church; instead of this, 
O'Connell introduced him to the members of his family, brought 
him into the drawing-room, had the young folks entertain him 
with song and music, and then sat down himself to read the 
newspaper and glance over his correspondence. Dinner was 
served, and after dinner O’Connell went out and made an address 
to the people congregated in front of his home. The speech had 
little regard for the formalities of literary method; precision and 
unity suffered; yet every sentence was cheered; the discourse, 
by turns violent, sarcastic, witty, thunderous, railing, pathetic 
even, won the people to whom it was spoken. The sincerity of 
the speaker and his clear fixity of purpose were unmistakable. 

Hardly back from Ireland, Montalembert was launched into 
public life. One idea which he took away with him from the 
Emerald Isle was the conviction that the church prospers best 
when unfettered by any alliance with the state. Lamennais, 
Lacordaire, and M. de Coux thought similarly on this very sub- 
ject ; and in 1831, when they started the publication of L’ Avenir, 
they pressed this contention forward with impetuous vehemence ; 
the motto of their paper was “ Dieu et la Liberté.” It is well 
known how their views met with the public disapproval of the 
Holy See. Lacordaire gave in at once; Montalembert thought 
and prayed and took advice, and then gave in; Lamennais, in his 
intellectual pride, sulked and retained his errors to the last, dying 
in poverty and abandonment, one of the saddest downfalls of 
the century—refusing even on his death-bed to go to confession. 
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Lacordaire rose to splendid and enduring renown by the 
sermons of that great series which he preached at Notre Dame. 
Montalembert too met with.honors in abundance; and through 
his life of sixty years was a prominent tribune in the councils 
of the national body, and was rated the most fervid orator of 
his time. In 1836 he married Marie Anne de Merode, who 
was a descendant of St. Elizabeth of Hungary. She belonged 
to the most illustrious family in the Belgian province of Hai- 
nault; the head of the house, Félix de Merode, was adored 
by the Walloons and Flemings alike, and in 1830 he was their 
own choice for the crown of Belgium. He refused their impor- 
tunities, however, and it was given to the German prince, 
Leopold. 

The death of Montalembert occurred in March, 1870, six 
months before the dreadful crash which brought the Second 
Empire to the ground. Toward the end of his career the 
question of declaring the papal infallibility was mooted ; Charles 
became a strong opponent of such a declaration, and spoke 
out at times in terms of imprudent acerbity. Strong minds 
were ranged with him on the mistaken side: Newman in Eng- 
land, Darboy in France, Déllinger in Germany, Kenrick in 
America. Montalembert’s bitter utterance against “those ultra- 
montane doctors who wish to immolate justice and truth and 
reason and history in one huge holocaust to the idol they have 
set up in the Vatican,” was deeply resented by Pius IX. Mon- 
talembert died shortly afterwards, and one of the De Merodes 
desired to have a public Solemn Requiem Mass sung at Rome 
in the church of the Ara Ceeli for the soul of the dead count. 
The Holy Father would not permit a public mortuary ser. 
vice at Rome at first, but such an outcry arose that he yielded, 
taking care, however, to select the church himself and, along 
with it, the celebrant and preacher. The requiem, therefore, 
was safeguarded from seditious utterances against the infalli- 
bility, and five months later the declaration was made as an 
article of faith. Since then Montalembert’s genius and faith 
are the things alone remembered. His masterpiece, Zhe Monks 
of the West, has become a classic to Catholics; his Elizabeth 
of Hungary is one of our most precious literary gems; his 
writings, like his life, are all aglow with faith and charity and 
hope; he had his dreams, true enough; his illusions which later 
on became errors; but, despite his vagaries, he was always 
great enough to submit to the voice of authority. Thank God 
for such sterling laymen as Charles de Montalembert ! 














RIGHT Rev. J. A. FOREST, PRESENT BISHOP OF SAN ANTONIO. 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF TEXAS MISSIONARIES. 


BY THOMAS O’HAGAN, M.A., PH.D. 


BEXAS is a land of glorious skies, glorious hero- 
ism, daring deeds, and high emprise. It shares 
in two civilizations. The shadow of its begin- 
nings reaches into Mexico, while the sun of its 
growing noontide pours its rays athwart the 
North. Men have indeed made history in Texas, in cloister, in 
camp, in field, in forest—wherever courage, devotion, and faith 
sublime chose to build an altar—chose to offer sacrifice. 

The history of Texas has many chapters full .of thrilling 
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adventure and incident, but none so noble and glorious as 
that which records the work of the Catholic missionary. If 
you would behold the monument of his zealous labors, Czrcum- 
spice /—it is found in the dioceses erected, the churches built, 
the convents and schools multiplied, the hospitals and asylums 
that bear in their bosom God's poor and afflicted; all these 
are the work of the Catholic Church in Texas—all these are 
the blossoming and fruitage of the seed sown in sacrifice and 
tribulation by the hand of the early Texas missionary. 

The first missionaries to enter Texas were those who ac- 
companied La Salle, the French explorer. They were five in 
number, and entered Espiritu Santo Bay in January, 1685. 
Here La Salle built a fort on the spot subsequently occupied 
by the Bahia Mission. In the chapel erected in the fort the 
five priests offered the Holy Sacrifice and administered the 
Sacraments, withdrawing from Texas to Canada at the end of 
two years. Then came the Franciscans from the Apostolic 
College of Querétaro and Zacatécas, Mexico, who founded mis- 
sions on the Rio Grande. 

The pioneer Spanish priest was the Franciscan Father Da- 
mian Mazanet, who accompanied the expedition of Alonzo de 
Leon in 1689. Father Mazanet’s auxiliaries were Father Michael 
Fontenbierto, Francis Casafias of Jesus and Mary, Anthony 





MISSION CONCEPCION AND 
MISSION SAN ANTONIO. 


Borday, and Anthony Pereira. The missionaries left Monclora 
on the 27th of March, 1690, and crossing the Rio Grande pro- 
ceeded to the country of the Assinais, which they reached 
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about the middle of May, where they established the mission 
of San Francisco de los Téjas. 

The fathers who went to Texas in 1691 were Fathers Hidal- 
go, Estrelles, Fortuni, Garcia, Monge, Saldafia, Miranda, and 
Garoycaochea. In 1700, on the Ist of January, the Fathers 
Hidalgo, Anthony de San Buenaventura y Olivares, with Father 
Ysidro de Espifiosa, crossed the Rio Grande, and steps were 
taken to establish four missions there. These were maintained 
till 1718, when the chief mission was transferred to San Antonio. 

The records of San Fernando Church, in San Antonio, show 
that the Mission of San Antonio was first established in 1703, 
on the banks of the Rio Grande, under the title of Mission of 
San Francisco Solano. It was afterwards transferred to the 
neighborhood of San Yldefonso, thence to San José on the 
Rio Grande, and finally to the San Antonio River. 

In order to prevent the French at Natchitoches from erect- 
ing establishments in the province of Texas three expeditions 
left Coahuila, Mexico, in the years 1689, 1691, and 1716. The 
first and second expeditions merely went out to learn the de- 
signs of the French. On the third expedition, which set out 
in 1716, nine friars of the college of Santa Cruz of Querétaro 
and of Our Lady of Guadalupe of Zacatécas, together with the 
venerable Father Fray Antonio Margil de Jesus as superior or 
president, established six missions in the most northerly part 
of the province, and a few years afterwards another was built 
near the Presidio of Our Lady Del Pilar de los Adacs, seven 
leagues from the fort of Natchitoches, in Louisiana. 

In 1716 the mission of San Antonio Valero was erected not 
far from the capital of the province among the Indians, the 
Sanes Payaes, and others; the same year the mission of Con- 
cepcion was established among the Sanipaos and Tocanes; in 
1720 the mission of San José de Aguaqo among the Pampopas 
and Mesquites; in 1716 the missions of San Juan Capistran 
and San Francisco de la Espada among the Pamaques, Quijanes,. 
Pecos, and Maraquitas. 

These Franciscan missions remain to-day, in their ruined 
state, a monument to the zeal, arduous labor, and artistic taste 
of the early Spanish missionaries. As the author of Zhe His- 
tory of the Catholic Church in the Diocese of San Antonio justly 
remarks, New England has nothing equal to them to commemo- 
rate the passing of the Pilgrim and the Puritan. They stand 
out uniquely as a memorial of the self-sacrificing devotion of 
the sons of St. Francis in their lofty and sanctified desire to 
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RIGHT Rev. A. D. PELLICER,* 
FIRST BISHOP OF 
SAN ANTONIO. 


RIGHT REv. J. C, NERAZ, SECOND BISHOP OF SAN ANTONIO. 


win from savagery and sin the benighted children of the forest 
and prairie. The army of God relies not upon the sword but 
the spirit of truth, and the footprints of the saintly Franciscan, 
Father Antonio Margil, will exhale in Texas the perfume of 
the Catholic virtues he implanted long after the cruel memory 
of a Santa Anna has mingled with the dust of the Alamo. 

Of the four Franciscan missions hard by San Antonio, San 
José is unquestionably the most beautiful. The celebrated 
artist Huica was sent from Spain, and spent several years in 
carving the various ornamentations of the building. The front 
doorway is thirty-five feet high; the doors, solid live-oak 
covered with cedar, nicely carved, have, like the statues around 
the doorway, long since suffered at the hands of vandals. The 
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spiral stairs of live-oak and the cedar ladders are still the 
only means of getting up to the tower. 

What is known as the First Mission, or Mission de la Con. 
cepcion, is on the left bank of the San Antonio River, about 
two miles below the City of San Antonio. Its style is Chris- 
tianized Moorish—a style which prevails in many of the Mexi- 
can cities of to-day. The walls of the interior are painted with 
various emblems, among which are the cord of the’ Fran- 
ciscans, a serpent, and the seven dolors, or sorrows, which 
pierced the heart of the Virgin Mother. 

The Third Mission, or the Mission of San Juan Capistrano, 
does not possess the very graceful charm of architecture of 
the other two, yet it is well worth the visitor’s attention, for 
from its well-marked-out squares and ruined outbuildings one 
may judge of the general plan of these refuges and of the 
perseverance of those Franciscan brothers who wrought these 
wonders out of such unpromising materials. 

The Fourth Mission, or the Mission of San Francisco de 
la Espada, is in a better condition than the third, and gives a 
more complete idea of the purpose and plan of the old Span- 
ish missions of Texas. Much of the old rampart wall is intact, 
and on the south-east corner is a well-preserved bastion which 
is pierced with musket and cannon holes. 

The Alamo church is all that remains to us of what was 
once the extensive Mission “del Alamo,” or Mission “San 
Antonio de Valero.’”’ The greater portion of the modern 
plaza was once enclosed within walls, as were also the barracks 
and convent buildings, but it was in the church that its heroic 
defenders, on March 6, 1836, made their last desperate stand 
for the liberty of Texas. 

These Spanish mission churches of Texas are indeed a 
revelation in their splendor and massiveness, and in the archi- 
tectural beauty which even in their decay crowns them as 
creations of Catholic art. 

While Texas remained ecclesiastically subject to Mexico, it 
was successively cared for spiritually by the bishops of the 
sees of Guadalajara and Monterey, or, as the latter was then 
known, Linares. In 1764 the missionaries who had come from 
the College of Querétaro withdrew from Texas, leaving this 
field to the care of those from the College of Zacatécas. ° 

The Franciscan missions in Texas continued to flourish till 
about the year 1813, when they were suppressed by the Span- 
ish government. For a number of years following this, Texas 
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was in a state of chaos as regards the Catholic faith and the 
ministrations of religion. It was during this spiritually low 
ebb of the church in Texas, when the altars of the beautiful 
Spanish missions stood awaiting priests to offer the ador- 





MISSIONS SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO AND SAN FRANCISCO. 


able Sacrifice, that the Bishop of Monterey sent to Nacogdoches 
the last Franciscan missionary who toiled and suffered for the 
faith in Texas—Father Diaz de Leon, who is supposed to have 
met his death by assassination. 

But a new era was soon to dawn for the Catholic Church 
in Texas. In the midst of this gathering darkness Pope 
Gregory XVI., having learned of the sad condition of affairs, 
addressed a letter to the Archbishop of New Orleans request- 
ing him to send a competent priest to examine and report on 
the actual state of the Catholic Church in Texas. The Very 
Rev. J. Timon, who afterwards became the first Bishop of 
Buffalo, N. Y., was selected to undertake the task. As a result 
of this report, forwarded to the Holy See, the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff resolved to establish a distinct jurisdiction in Texas, and 
Very Rev. J. Timon and Rev. John M. Odin were appointed 
in 1839 prefect-apostolic and vice-prefect respectively. Rev. 
Father Odin started immediately for San Antonio, with an 
armed wagon to protect himself against any attack from the 
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Indians. Father Odin’s work in San Antonio soon bore good 
fruit. He went to Austin, the capital of Texas, where he was 
successful in petitioning Congress to confirm unto the Catholic 
Church its churches and missions. 

On the roth of July, 1841, Pope Gregory XVI. erected the 
Republic of Texas into a vicariate-apostolic, and Right Rev. 
John M. Odin was appointed Bishop of Claudiopolis and was 
assigned to the newly constituted vicariate. The churches in 
Texas at this time, as we learn from Bishop Odin’s journal, 
were: The San Fernando parochial church; San Antonio de 
Alamo; Church of the Concepcion; Church of San José; 
Church of San Juan; Church de la Espada; in Goliad a par- 
ish church; in Victoria a picket church; on the San Antonio 
River, at the ranch of Don Carlos de la Garza, the log church 
of Santa Gertrudis, besides two other churches in Laredo and 
Isleta. ; 

In 1861, when Bishop Odin was translated to the metro- 
politan see of New Orleans, there were in Texas forty-two 
priests, forty-six churches and chapels, one college, five schools 
for boys, and four academies for young ladies. 

In 1847 Galveston—whose present episcopal incumbent is 
the Right Rev. Dr. Gallagher, a prelate of great prudence and 
scholarship—became a bishop’s see, and two years later, at the 
request of Bishop Odin, the Ursuline Nuns began their con- 
vent in Galveston. The daughters of St. Ursula have now 
in Galveston one of the finest educational buildings in the 
South. 

In 1862 Father Dubuis, who had been successively pastor 
of San Fernando Church and St. Mary’s Church—which latter 
as well as the Ursuline convent in San Antonio Father Dubuis 
built—was consecrated Bishop of Galveston. 

On September 27, 1868, the foundation stone of the San 
Fernando cathedral was laid. From 7he History of the Catho- 
lic Church in the Diocese of San Antonio we learn the following 
facts in connection with the church: 

“This building as it now stands is a mixture of the old 
and new styles of architecture. On this site originally stood 
the parish church of the capital town of San Fernando. That 
old building was distinctly different from the missions, for it 
was built to meet the needs of the growing settlement around 
what is now known as the Main and Military Plazas, a settle- 
ment that was eventually to combine with the Presidio and 
Mission del Alamo, and at last become San Antonio de Bexar. 
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SAN FERNANDO CATHEDRAL, FROM REAR AND FRONT VIEW. 


Soon after the arrival of the Canary Islanders, who had come 
with grants and privileges from the King of Spain, there was 
a demand for a place of worship. On February 17, 1738, the 
project took definite shape, and the Church of San Fernando 
was rapidly built. The missions were rather for the use and 
benefit of Indian converts, although they served also for a 
political purpose—. ¢., to establish firmly the frontier lines and 
territory of Spain. For a century and a quarter this church 
fulfilled the needs of the population; in the meantime the set- 
tlement became known as San Antonio de Bexar. The town 
began to grow rapidly, and the need of greater church accommo- 
dation was felt. On September 27, 1868, the corner-stone of a 
new structure was laid, and in order that there should be no 
interruption in the services, the new church was built around 
and over the old, which was removed when the new was suf- 
ficiently completed. The curious polygonal western portion 
facing Military Plaza, with its moresque dome, is all that re- 
mains of San Antonio’s pioneer church,” 

The first Bishop of San Antonio, Right Rev. A. D. Pellicer, 
was installed in the new cathedral on Christmas Eve, 1874. 
The new diocese contained about forty thousand Catholics, 
who were spiritually cared for by some thirty-five priests. 
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Bishop Pellicer wore the mitre in the new see of San An- 
tonio till April 14, 1880, when he passed away at his residence 
adjoining St. Mary’s Church. Upon the death of Monseigneur 
Pellicer, Vicar-General Neraz, who in the meantime became 
administrator, was appointed bishop. Right Rev. Dr. Neraz was 
imbued with the most earnest zea] for the propagation of the 
faith. After four years of progressive and benign episcopal 
rule this good bishop laid down in death his crozier, and was 
succeeded by the present energetic and self-sacrificing Bishop 
of San Antonio, Right Rev. Dr. Forest. 

In December of last year was celebrated at Brownsville, 
Texas, of which vicariate Right Rev. P. Verdaguer is Vicar- 
Apostolic, the golden jubilee of the first arrival of the Oblate 
Fathers as missionaries in Texas. It was assuredly a worthy 
commemoration. 

That was indeed a memorable day in March, 1852, when the 
beautiful French sailing vessel La Selle Assise opened its 
snowy wings to the strong breath of ocean and streamed out 
from Havre, having on board, bound for Texas, six Oblate 
fathers and one lay brother, four nuns of the Incarnate Word, 
two Ursuline sisters, four Brothers of Mary, and eighteen 
seminarians. But one of this Oblate missionary band now sur- 
vives—Rev. Father Parisot, O.M.I., of St. Mary’s Church, San 
Antonio, author of a valuable contribution to the history of 
the Catholic Church in America, entitled Reminiscences of a 
Texas Misstonary. 

What these good and zealous Oblate missionaries have done 
for the Catholic faith in Texas can alone be read in the 
records of heaven. When Father Parisot and his five com- 
panions reached the shores of Texas there were but nine priests 
in the whole State. Fitting indeed was it that the centre, the 
magnet of the Oblate Golden Jubilee celebration at Brownsville 
should have been the venerable and genial Father Parisot, 
whose life and labors in the mission fields of Texas are in- 
separably bound up with fifty years of the history of the 
Catholic Church in the “ Lone Star” State. 

Canadians know something of the great work of the Oblate 
Fathers in educational and mission fields, for with truth it 
may be said that the whole of Canada, from Atlantic to Pacific, 
is their sacred vineyard of labor, while at the capital of the 
Dominion —the city of Ottawa—they have maintained for 
half a century one of the leading Catholic universities of 
America. 
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Rev. FATHER PARISOT, ONE OF THE ORIGINAL OBLATE MISSIONARIES OF 
TEXAS, AND AUTHOR OF ‘‘ REMINISCENCES OF A TEXAS MISSIONARY.” 


Besides conducting St. Joseph’s College in Brownsville, the 
Oblates have charge of a number of important parishes in sev- 
eral of the dioceses of Texas, chief amongst these being St. 
Mary’s Church, San Antonio, whose pastor, Rev. C. J. Smith, 
O.M.I., is one of the greatest factors of progress in the historic 
city of the Alamo. 

But Ju the Footsteps of the Texas Missionary should be a 
record of something more than the toil, privations, and tribu- 
lations, the sacrifice, zeal, and piety of the priest and prelate 
who forded rivers, slept under the starry dome of a Texas sky, 
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in order to plant the seedling of Catholic faith in the hearts of 
these children of the illimitable plains and wilderness. 

What of the gentle hearts and cultured minds who left 
their sweet homes of childhood—in La belle France, in the 
emerald vales of beloved Erin, or, mayhap, where the Rhine 
dreams its legends, fringed by the blossoming orchards of Alsace 
and Lorraine—to tend a humble little altar of learning upon 
the banks of the San Antonio or Rio Grande? These too 
are assuredly missionaries whose footsteps are holy, and the 
labor of whose hearts and hands has blessed Texas within the 
sanctuary of its homes. 

The Catholic college is a corollary of the Catholic mission, 
and so we learn from Father Parisot’s Reminiscences of a Texas 
Missionary that one of his first tasks on reaching Texas was to 
collect money for a college to be opened in Galveston. This 
is now the well-known seat of learning, St. Mary’s University. 
This, we believe, was the pioneer college for the education of 
Catholic young men in Texas. 

In 1881 the foundation of St. Edward’s College, in Austin, 
Texas, was laid. Within the nineteen years of its scholastic 
life St. Edward’s College has steadily grown materially, intel- 
lectually, and financially, till now it is one of the foremost 
Catholic colleges in the South. When it is said that this 
popular seat of learning grew out of the brain and heart of 
Notre Dame University, Indiana, and is conducted by the 
scholarly Fathers of the Holy Cross, it will be readily under- 
stood why St. Edward’s has ever a large enrollment of Catho- 
lic young men. Right Rev. P. J. Hurth, C.S.C., Bishop of the 
see of Dacca, Eastern Bengal, India, was for some years presi- 
dent of St. Edward’s. The present popular and progressive — 
head is the Rev. John T. Boland, C.S.C. Hard by the college 
is St. Mary’s Academy for the education of young ladies, con- 
ducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross, whose name is a 
synonym for thorough academic work in art and letters where- 
ever the true value of culture and scholarship obtains. 

The Ursuline Nuns first found their way into Texas through 
Galveston, where, at the invitation of Bishop Odin, they es- 
tablished an academy to which reference has already been 
made. Four years later the Ursulines established a convent in 
San Antonio, being the first school opened in that city and 
the second in the State for the education of young girls, both 
rich and poor. For well-nigh fifty years this institution has 
sustained a reputation in the departments of letters, music, and 
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painting which has attracted to its academic halls daughters of 
the best families in Mexico and the leading States of the 
South. The good and pious daughters of St. Ursula had much 
to endure during their pioneer years in San Antonio, but the 
love, affection, and gratitude of their pupils as it flowed into 
them from the world, and-the spirit of holy sacrifice which 
was a very cardinal virtue in their great founder, bore them 
joyously through every difficulty. To-day, whether you visit 
the cities of New Mexico, old Mexico, California, Texas, or 
Louisiana, you will hear praise for the Ursulines of San 
Antonio, whose good work in Catholic education has descended 
as a benediction upon countless hearts and homes. In the 
city of Dallas, which was erected into an episcopal see in the 
beginning of the “nineties,” the present progressive prelate 
being Bishop Dunne, the Ursulines have also established a 
convent. 

No sketch of the Catholic Church in Texas that would 
leave out the labors of the Sisters of the Incarnate Word and 
the Brothers of Mary would be complete. Both were pioneers 
in the good work which they undertook to do—the education 
of Catholic boys and girls and the care of the sick and afflicted. 
St. Louis College, recently built by the Brothers of Mary in 
San Antonio, is one of the finest structures and best equipped 
educational institutions to be found in any city of the South. 
Nor should the convent of Our Lady of the Lake in San 
Antonio, conducted by the Sisters of Providence, pass un- 
heeded or without commendation. These good sisters are a very 
bulwark of Catholic education in Texas. The town of Victoria 
has also an excellent Catholic college and convent, and the 
Basilian Fathers from Toronto, Ontario, whose good work for 
Catholic education is so widely known, have lately opened a 
college at Waco. 

Texas is indeed starred with the heroic deeds of pioneer 
prelate and priest, of gentle nun and zealous brother, the per- 
fume of whose labors makes fragrant to-day the flowers of 
Catholic faith in the hearts and homes of the beautiful South-. 
land. 

















©wWwO PREAGHERS. 


A GREAT man preached to brilliant throngs, 
Where incense rose in cathedrals dim; 

His voice was as sweet as well-loved songs, 
And men were wild in their praise of him. 

But never a burdened heart had wept 
Its tale of woe at the Preacher’s feet; 

O’er the light of his glory shadows crept, 
For he knew that his work was incomplete. 


But the world knew naught of a man who preached 
In an humble church, to an humble few; 
He had no power save the love that reached 
From his own great heart to the hearts he knew. 
And many a toil-worn hand he pressed, 
That groped to him from the darkest woe; 
Ah! many a wayward one he blessed, 
And he knew the peace that the faithful know. 


The first man preached that his words might live 
When his bones were white ’neath the churchyard sod; 
The other gave what he had to give 
To the /zvzmg men, and he preached for God. 


LUCY GERTRUDE KELLEY. 
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DR. MIVART’S LAST UTTERANCE. 


BY REV. GEORGE M. SEARLE, C S.P. 


* HOUGH it is a good general rule which is laid 
down in the common maxim, “ De mortuis nil 
nist bonum”’; and though this rule applies with 
special force to making a criticism which can- 
not be answered by the party criticised, still 
it is plain that the misunderstandings which are likely to arise 
from the last article of the late Dr. St. George Mivart, 
published in the April number of the North American Review, 
are of too grave a character to be passed by with indifference by 
those who have the honor of the Catholic Church at heart, or 
even by any one who wishes to preserve in the minds of men 
a belief in Divine revelation as an actual and practical ground 
of certainty in matters of religion. 

But it is not with any desire or intention to accuse the 
able and eminent author of the article of having had any 
malignant spirit of opposition, even against the Roman Church, 
that an answer to it need be made. Still less is it necessary, 
in answering it, to suppose that he himself wished to destroy 
confidence in Divine revelation. It is better to assume that 
he did not fully realize the consequences which would neces- 
sarily follow from the adoption of his principles. 

It is, however, quite clear that these principles would logi- 
cally have the effect of destroying not only the faith of 
Catholics, but also all Christian faith, properly so called. For 
faith is an assent to authoritative teaching; a belief, that is, in 
the statements made regarding some matter, by some authority 
on the competence and sincerity of which we can depend. 
Faith is not the result of a mere harmonizing of opinions; an 
intellectual convergence, so to speak, on matters which the 
intellect of man, aided by his other natural powers, is sufficient 
to thoroughly discuss. 





FALSE IDEAS OF FAITH. 


This latter seems to have been the idea which Dr. Mivart 
had of it. His plan, apparently proposed seriously as the 
proper means of arriving at a satisfactory system of religious 
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truth, is that the “ Roman theologians” should give up the 
idea of an infallible Church altogether, and proceed, in all the 
matters with which they have to deal, on the method followed 
by investigators in natural science; that they should be willing 
to admit, that in past conclusions, arrived at and stated, how- 
ever solemnly and definitely, some error may have been made. 
“To my mind,” he says, “it was clear that unless the infalli- 
bility of the Church could be seriously disclaimed, and the 
possibility of error in passed conciliar decrees allowed, the 
needed evolution of dogma was impossible.” 

This plan is in natural science a highly reasonable one, and 
it is the one actually followed. For though it is true that 
after a theory, like that of gravitation, for instance, has stood 
many and searching tests, and has accounted, so far as it has 
been tested, for all the phenomena which it is expected to 
account for, it may be laid down as an established truth, and 
have a peg put through it, as it were, indicating that it needs, 
at any rate, no substantial revision; still it is always admitted 
that there is a possibility that some facts may be produced re- 
quiring some modification in it. To the crude objections made 
by the unlearned no attention is paid; still, that some really 
well founded objections may be brought forward, can never be 
regarded as utterly out of the question. 

So even in the case of so well established a theory as 
gravitation, it is not claimed that science has said absolutely 
its last word. But this is, after all, rather an exception among 
actual scientific theories. It is not usual to find so great a 
leap made in science as that which fell to the lot of Sir Isaac 
Newton. Asa rule we find, rather than anything like this, a 
series of approximations to the actual and final truth. To use 
the fashionable word of the present day, used by Dr. Mivart 
in the passage quoted above, there is usually a gradual 
“evolution” of scientific theories from imperfect and more or 
less erroneous statements to more perfect and complete ones; 
we pass, by a sort of convergence, as has been said, from dis- 
cordant views to others more and more concordant. 

This process is necessary and normal where the intellect is 
working to co-ordinate or systematize facts not as yet com- 
pletely studied or investigated, such as those which form the 
subject matter of physical science. And something like it 
obtains even in matters of pure reason, like those of mathema- 
tics. In this science, indeed, mistakes or erroneous statements 
hardly lie in the order of regular development; but we con- 
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tinually learn that formulas, which seem at first to be final 
expressions of general principles, are reducible to formulas or 
principles still more general, of which they are but special 
cases. 

The same may also be said of theology, considered in that 
part which is accessible to our natural reasoning powers. We 
can not only by our reason arrive at a knowledge of the ex- 
istence of God, but also we can know a great deal about what 
are commonly called His attributes. Some of this knowledge 
comes to us by abstract reasoning alone, and is not unlike that 
which we have of the science of mathematics, just spoken of; 
with regard to others we may be materially helped by the 
observation of His works in the natural order. The whole 
domain of natural theology lies, we may say, in the general 
field of natural science, and may have an evolution on the 
same lines by which natural science in general is advanced. 
Practically, however, this is principally accomplished, as in the 
case of mathematical science, by a priori reasoning; and no- 
where has this been as completely realized as in the Catholic 
Church. 


PROFESSOR HOFFMAN'S ERRORS. 


The great mistake, however, of our modern speculators on 
religious questions is the assumption that all our knowledge 
of theology is to be acquired in this way. This is well ex- 
emplified in another article in this same number of the 
North American, by Professor Hoffman, of Union College. 
“Great thinkers,” he says, “from Thales, Plato, and Moses, 
have had their theologies—their explanations of the origin and 
nature of the universe, as they understood it, and many of 
these explanations have been of extraordinary merit ; but even 
St. Paul himself could never have been certain that his ex- 
planation was more than a probably true one.” 

The Apostles’ Creed, Professor Hoffman goes on to say, 
contains the sum and substance of three systems of theology, 
those of Sts. Peter, Paul, and John respectively. It is, in his 
view, an expression of the combined opinion of these three 
“thinkers,” and deriving what weight and authority it has from 
the eminence of these great men as thinkers on religious 
subjects. 

The authority of our Lord Himself, as he states afterward, 
rests on a similar basis in his mind. He says that even His 
teachings “‘should be accepted or rejected on the ground of 
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their inherent reasonableness.” He admits, however, that “the 
probabilities that He spoke the truth are so high that they 
can never be made any higher.” As he does not, evidently, 
admit the Divinity of Jesus—for if he did, it would be absurd 
to speak of probabilities—this can only mean that He was 
such a supereminently great thinker that we may be sure, prac- 
tically at any rate, that we never can or shall find any one 
superior to him; that he is among theologians—only in even a 
much higher degree—what Sir Isaac Newton is popularly con- 
sidered as being among mathematical astronomers. 

But still, on this theory, His teaching, like that of any 
great mind, is, as we have seen that Professor Hoffman dis- 
tinctly states, not above our criticism. It is therefore to be 
combined, giving it of course a very special weight, with that 
of others; to be treated really in the same way as that of a 
very eminent man in some department of science is treated ; 
being discussed together with that of his inferiors, who may, 
after all, be able to supply defects in it, or at any rate to put 
it into better shape. And so by the comparison of the views 
of all these great minds, subjected to the examination of 
others coming subsequently, and of a gradually expanding and 
continually better informed general human intelligence, the 
noble science of theology is gradually to be formed as other 
sciences are. 


THE ELEMENT OF REVELATION SUPERADDED TO RELIGIOUS 
; KNOWLEDGE. 


Now, as has been said, it is, in our opinion, a great mis- 
take to hold that it is in this way that all our knowledge of 
religion is to be obtained. And not only in our individual opin- 
ion is this so, but in that of all Catholics; and not only in the 
opinion of all Catholics, but in that of the immense majority 
of all that have ever called themselves Christians; and not 
only in the opinion of this immense number of Christians, but 
in that of all adherents of any definite form of religion since 
the world began. Indeed, the conviction of mankind has 
always been that something more than the mere natural knowl- 
edge of God, of His ways and His works, attainable by great 
thinkers, is needed to “satisfy ’’—to quote again from Professor 
Hoffman—‘ the demands of the intellect and the cravings of 
the heart.” And it is very safe to say that if the teachings of 
Christ and His Apostles were generally believed to be simply 
the conclusions of great thinkers, they would instantly cease to 
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satisfy such demands and cravings, in those who now are, as 
far as is possible in this world, satisfied with them. No; what 
man longs for is certainty, such as no great thinker or collec- 
tion of thinkers can give in these matters; and also a greater 
amount of positive information than such can possibly arrive 
at, or even convince themselves that they have attained. They 
themselves will not be satisfied with their results; no one can 
seriously hold that Thales, or Plato, or any similar thinker 
was; and as to St. Paul, to imagine or represent him as sim- 
ply the maker of a theology with which he was satisfied, is to 
make a merely imaginary figure of him, and to neglect his own 
words; which are not, “I have worked out what is to me a 
satisfactory theory,” but something absolutely different ; name- 
ly, “I know in whom I have deleved.” 

It is well to look at facts as they are, and not substitute 
mere theories for them. No one who reads the writings of St. 
Paul or of the other Apostles, or the accounts of their words 
and actions which have come down to us, can fail to see that 
they did not consider themselves to be propounding theological 
conclusions at which they had arrived by thought or study, 
but that they fully believed themselves to be the witnesses and 
recipients of a stupendous supernatural revelation made by God 
Himself, and that they were proclaiming this revelation to the 
world. 

The same, mutatis mutandis, may of course be applied to 
our Lord Jesus Christ Himself. But it is not necessary to de- 
velop this more fully. 


REVELATION AND THE MEANS OF CERTITUDE. 


I have indeed gone a little out of the way of the main 
issue in noticing so fully the statements of Professor Hoffman ; 
but I have done so because Dr. Mivart himself evidently goes 
on the notion which Professor Hoffman brings out more clearly 
and explicitly. I have said that this notion or theory is a 
great mistake, and it must be granted that it is so, according 
to the opinion and common sense of the great mass of man- 
kind. And what is more to the purpose, it is most obviously 
opposed to the whole conception of the Catholic Church, and 
to the claims which it, and indeed every organized Christian 
Church, has always made. The claim and belief of Christians 
has always been that God, through our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, has made a distinct supernatural revelation, in- 
forming us in it of truths which reason by itself could never 
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arrive at; and that furthermore, having determined to make 
this revelation to us, He has, in accordance with what must 
certainly seem to be required by His infinite wisdom, given us 
in some way the means of knowing what that revelation is. 
The usual Protestant theory is that it is comprised in a book 
which, in His providence, He has caused to be prepared for 
us; the Catholic, that He has committed it to the custody of 
an organized body of teachers, to whom, in case of doubt 
arising about its contents, He has promised the assistance 
necessary to obtain infallibly its true sense. The Catholic 
Church, however, also holds that the book which Protestants 
venerate and accept as the Word of God is really and truly 
such, and that the Christian revelation is, in large measure, 
contained in it; but that it is not by itself absolutely sufficient, 
and that its sense is not always clear without interpretation, 
and that it was not intended to be so, since its interpretation 
was provided for in the teaching Church itself. 

I do not now propose to show the inadequacy of the Prot- 
estant theory above mentioned, or the sufficiency of the Catho- 
lic one; but merely to emphasize the fact that Christians have 
always considered that their religion rested on a really super- 
natural revelation, and that the true meaning and contents of 
this revelation were attainable somehow or somewhere. To 
cut loose from this idea, and regard the teachings of Christ 
and His Apostles as a more or less fallible contribution to a 
general religious science being developed by mankind, is to 
cease to be distinctively a Christian at all. This Professor 
Hoffman probably apprehends and intends. 

But Dr. Mivart does not seem to have seen it so clearly. 
In a certain sense, he seems to have held what may be called 
an exaggerated Catholic theory, in giving the formation of 
Catholic and Christian dogma to the Church, without laying on 
it any obligation to hold to the truth of the written word of 
God, as found in Holy Scripture. But though giving to the 
“ Roman theologians” (by which it must be supposed he means 
the authorities of the Roman Church, and especially of course 
the Holy Father himself) the official duty of teaching, and the 
right and ability to teach Christian doctrine, he insists that 
they shall, to use a common illustration, saw off, on the side 
toward the tree, the very branch on which they are sitting. 
He says: “The most imperative task for Roman theologians 
to-day is to modify the meaning of the dogma of the Church's 
infallibility, so as to render possible the admission by them 
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that the Councils of Florence, Trent, and the Vatican” (why 
these particular ones?) “have erred, and that the Pope’s En- 
cyclical is to be put on one side as of absolutely no account 
whatever.” 

“To modify the meaning”; it is indeed strange that a man 
accustomed to habits of thought could use such words. Cer- 
tainly it is a strange modification of the meaning of a state- 
ment to utterly deny and retract the only conceivable meane 
ing which it can have. For he does not seem to claim that 
there are any reasons in the conditions or character of the 
Councils or of the Encyclical named, making them different 
from others, but only that it may happen that now and then 
the Church (though regularly and habitually defining with in- 
fallibility) makes a blunder or mistake in its dogmatic defini- 
tions. But if so, its infallibility simply no longer exists. There 
remains only a strong probability that it may be right, just 
as there is a strong probability that any learned man may be 
right in the matters of his specialty; but as you never can 
tell when the slip is going to occur, you are simply thrown 
back on general principles in your search for truth; or rather, 
in point of fact, on your own individual judgment; you are 
tossed on a sea of doubt or mere probability, without rudder 
or compass; without even the one guiding star of Holy Scripture, 
which Protestants have as a rule depended on, but which is so 
far from helping Dr. Mivart, that it makes his special diffi- 
culty. But he did not quite realize the predicament. It 
seemed to him that there was still a pretty good guide. But 
it is to be feared that really it was nothing more than his own 
opinion that was to serve in this capacity. The only real or 
practical outcome of his advice is this: “Give up the Church’s 
infallibility, and trust instead to my guidance and that of other 
learned and enlightened men, who will set you right when the 
Church happens to fall into error; and then the evolution of 
Christian dogma will indeed proceed on safe and successful 
lines.” 

To come down now a little more to particulars. Dr. Mivart’s 
real grievances seem to have been the placing of some of his 
writings on the Index, and the Encyclical “Providentissimus Deus.” 


THE MEANING OF THE INDEX. 


Now as to the first matter. It is no doubt a trial to human 
nature to have one’s writings on any subject noted by the 
authority of the Church as dangerous for Catholic {perusal, 
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without having the particular points stated which are objec- 
tionable, or reasons given why they are so. And it is no 
doubt a proceeding not on the lines of the modern state in 
dealing with offences committed against its authority. We ex- 
pect a definite charge to be made, if we are accused of an 
offence, and a chance given us to prove that we are not guilty 
of the offence alleged. But it should be remembered that the 
condemnation by the Index of a writing does not necessarily 
imply any charge of guilt against the writer, so that the cases 
really are not parallel. Nor does it mean that everything 
which the writer has said in his work is contrary to sound 
doctrine; still less that everything which he objects to in it is 
a part of Catholic dogma. And unless something is specifically 
stated, it does not absolutely imply that any particular propo- 
sition in it is false, though there is of course a probability that 
some one is. But it does mean that the book or writing is 
likely to do harm, and probably more harm than good, and 
that therefore the author, though his intentions may have been 
perfectly good, should sacrifice his own pride and amour propre 
for the sake of the faithful at large. We ought to acknowl. 
edge that the public good should prevail over our own private 
convenience, and remember that we are not accused of any 
formal offence, and that the Church cannot always stop to 
argue with us, and to show just what is the matter. If we are 
prohibited from publishing anything which we are not as yet 
prohibited from holding, we should be content to refrain from 
what might seem to us to be good, though not obligatory, on 
account of the evil which the proper authority tells us will now 
result from it; but if it does appear that something which we 
have believed to be the truth absolutely or probably can never 
be admitted to be in harmony with Catholic dogma, we must 
either be glad of the information—for we should always prize 
truth above our own reputation for ability—or we must cut 
loose from the only means by which, as I have endeavored to 
show, and as all Catholics believe, truth in these matters can 
be definitely obtained. 


THE PAPAL LETTER ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


Now with regard to the Encyclical, “ Providentissimus Deus,” 
which Dr. Mivart notes as “terrible,” it really seems as if he 
could hardly have read it with due attention. He only quotes 
one sentence of it, as follows. Speaking of the sacred authors, 
the Holy Father says: 
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“ By supernatural power, God so moved and impelled them 
to write—He was so present to them—that the things which 
He ordered, and those only, they first rightly understood, and 
then willed faithfully to write down, and finally expressed in 
apt words and with infallible truth.” 

Now, where precisely in this, taken in connection with other" 
parts of the encyclical, Dr. Mivart, as a scientific man, found 
insuperable difficulty, it is not very easy to see. As to the 
right understanding on the part of the authors, that is an im- 
portant point as to the manner of inspiration, showing its 
difference from the way in which a general council, none of the 
members of which has perhaps a complete understanding of 
the matter which it defines, may yet be preserved from error 
in its statement of this matter, just as, for the matter of that, 
any theologian whose works have been approved by the Church 
has actually been so preserved, though not by virtue of any 
infallible promise. But, as far as we are concerned, the mere 
manner of the inspiration makes no difference. For that the 
authors should have understood the matters rightly, or ex- 
pressed them in apt words, by no means implies that the right 
understanding of them is that which the authors seem to us to 
have had, or that those apt words are the most apt for every 
purpose—as, for instance, for that of scientific statement. The 
only real difficulties are those which might be concerned with 
the interpretation of their writings, or with regard to the ex- 
tent of the field to which their right understanding and correct 
statement applied. 

Now, as to the matter of interpretation, the Holy Father 
by no means departs from the previous practice of the Church 
in allowing interpretations differing from the literal sense. He 
not only says that such interpretations, as made by the Fathers, 
may and should be followed, but he goes on to tell us that the 
expositor of Sacred Scripture “ must not consider that it is for- 
bidden, when just cause exists, to push inquiry and exposition 
beyond what the Fathers have done; provided he carefully 
observes the rule so wisely laid down by St. Augustine, not to 
depart from the literal and obvious sense, except only where 
reason makes it untenable or necessity requires.” 


THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE. 


And with regard to the particular matter of natural or phy- 
sical science, it would appear that there was no cause for Dr. 
Mivart’s alarm. The following words from the encyclical are 
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deserving of more careful consideration than, it is to be feared, 
he gave them: 

“There can never, indeed, be any real discrepancy between 
the theologian and the physicist, as long as each confines him- 
self within his own lines, and both are careful, as St. Augustine 
‘warns us, ‘not to make rash assertions, or to assert what is 
not known as known.’ If dissension should arise between them, 
here is a rule also laid down by St. Augustine for the theolo- 
gian: ‘Whatever they can really demonstrate to be true of 
physical nature, we must show to be capable of reconciliation 
with our Scriptures; and whatever they assert in their treatises 
which is contrary to these Scriptures of ours, that is to Catho- 
lic faith, we must either prove it as well as we can to be en- 
tirely false, or at all events we must, without the smallest 
hesitation, believe it to be so.’ To understand how just is the 
rule here formulated, we must remember, first, that the sacred 
writers, or to speak more accurately, the Holy Ghost, ‘Who 
spoke by them, did not intend to teach men these things (that 
is to say, the essential nature of the things of the visible uni- 
verse), things in no way profitable unto salvation (St. Augus- 
tine)” Hence they did not seek to penetrate the secrets of 
nature, but rather described and dealt with things’ in more or 
less figurative language, or in terms which were commonly used 
at the time, and which in many instances are in daily use at 
this day, even by the most eminent men of science. Ordinary 
speech primarily and properly describes what comes under the 
senses; and somewhat in the same way the sacred writers—as 
the Angelic Doctor also reminds us—‘ went by what sensibly 
appeared,’ or put down what God, speaking to men, signified, 
in the way men could understand and were accustomed to.” 


EXTENT OF INSPIRATION. 


But it is probably the second of the two difficulties above 
named which was the greater one to Dr. Mivart; that is, the 
extent of the field covered by the inspiration of the sacred 
writers. He had believed that the Church would allow that 
their inspiration only extended to matters of faith and morals; 
so that everything found in them which had no direct applica- 
tion to matters coming under these heads could be considered 
as purely human, and as liable to error as any other writing 
by these authors acting merely in and by their natural capacity, 
or by others of the same amount of natural ability and infor- 
mation. This theory would, of course, leave the reader of 
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Sacred Scripture a great deal freer in forming his opinions on 
other matters, specially the facts of history or biography treated 
in its pages, than the Catholic one given by the Holy Father. 
But still it must have been evident that such a theory was in 
opposition to the general current of Christian tradition, not 
only in the Catholic Church, but also outside of it; and, fur- 
thermore, that it would reduce the inspiration of the sacred 
writers practically to the same level as that of the authoritative 
documents issued by popes and councils. Security from error 
in definite pronouncements on matters immediately concerning 
religion is all that is needed in these latter, as they are not 
the channels of a new revelation, but simply decisions on what 
is already revealed. But the Sacred Scripture has always been 
held to contain the revelation itself; its human authors were 
individually selected and specially commissioned by the Divine 
Author of the revelation for that purpose; it has therefore 
always seemed to the common sense or opinion of the Church, 
both in the Old and the New Dispensation, that having a very 
special office to discharge, they should have a special help for 
their work, and be inspired in the whole of it by Him who in- 
spired them to it. 


MIVART’S MENTAL STATE. 


However, it is plain, as we have seen, that Dr. Mivart is 
not ready to grant to the authorities of the Church even the 
degree of Divine direction and guidance which the Catholic 
faith requires, and which it is easy to show—as indeed all ex- 
perience does show—is necessary if the Church is to have any 
definite creed at all; it is therefore not to be wondered at 
that he was not only troubled and disappointed at the higher 
degree of Divine guidance assigned in the encyclical to the 
sacred writers, but absolutely refused to admit it. 

The simple fact of the matter is that he really refused to 
allow to the Church any divinely appointed sphere of action at 
all. Though apparently considering that the whole matter lay 
in the hands of the “ Roman theologians” unrestricted by Scrip- 
ture, previous decisions of the Church or anything else; and 
thus maintaining a kind of exaggerated Catholicity, as has been 
said; he really wished them to be simply co-laborers with him- 
self and others whom he would consider as fit for ‘the work, in 
what he would cal? a scientific evolution of dogma; that is the 
construction of a system of dogma in which revelation was as 
much cast aside as it would be by the ordinary worker in phy- 
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sical science. He had absolutely lost the Catholic and Chris- 
tian idea altogether, and ceased to be a Catholic, or even a 
Christian at all. 

It is curious to note how far his anger at having his theory 
interfered with carried him. He not only refuses to notice the 
freedom of interpretation specially reserved for the scientist as 
well as the theologian, (for, as the Holy Father expressly says, 
if the scientist can really demonstrate anything, it must be 
shown to be capable of reconciliation with the Scriptures; that 
is, some suitable interpretation of the latter will and must surely 
be found;) but he goes out of his way to make difficulties 
which science certainly does not make. What he means, for 
instance, by its being historically untrue that animals were 
brought to Adam to be named, is difficult to see. 

Or, to take another example, it would seem that, in his 
opinion, science has investigated quite thoroughly the whole 
question of the angels, and can confidently assert what is con- 
trary to their nature, and what in accordance with it. What, 
we may well ask, has physical science, in any present, or as 
far as we can see any possible future development of it, to do 
with such matters as these? 

That there are difficulties to our understanding in both 
the natural and the supernatural world, and in the relations 
between the two, no one will deny. But it is to be feared that 
the difficulties found by Dr. Mivart were rather subjective than 
objective. The difficulty really was not so much in seeing how 
both revelation and natural science could be free from error, 
but in admitting that there might be some error in himself. 
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{fF A MEMORY FOR MEMORIAL Dap. 


+ From an infantry squad, near the 
newly-turned sod, 
Come crashing three volleys of 
white ; 
} And their echoing reels, as a clear 
es t busle peals,— 

toc " ““ POnely soul— weary soldier — 
Good-nisht !”’ 


Chen the trumpet tones rise in a mist, till the eyes— 
Like the violets slistening there 

With the tear-drops that fall on the flowery pall— 
Are drooping in tremulous prayer : 


And the clarion loud, and the eddyins cloud, 
Roll through Reverie’s world far away— 

In the burrying throns, and the wild trumpet sons, 
At the call for the Judsment array. 


FRANCIS B. DOHERTY. 
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THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM OF STUDIES.* 
BY REV. JAMES A. BURNS, C.S.C. (Notre Dame University). 


:. 


I is not easy to determine exactly the extent to 
& which the principle of election of studies has 
been adopted in American colleges, but there 
can be no doubt that, in one form or another, 
% it obtains in by far the greater number. Out 
of a list of 422 colleges, in the last annual report of the Com- 
missioner of Education, I find that 322, or 76 per cent., have 
an elective system. The number of Catholic colleges in the 
list is 40, and all but three of these have the system of a sin- 
gle, uniform curriculum. If we omit~the 40 Catholic colleges, 
for the sake of comparison, we find that 84 per cent. of all the 
rest permit election of studies. Moreover, of the 60 non- 
Catholic colleges that adhere to the single, uniform system, 
more than one-half are situated in States where education is 
notoriously backward, many of them being institutions for the 
education of the colored race, and in efficiency little better 
than high-schools. We may conclude, then, that the great 
majority of non-Catholic colleges, and practically all the more 
reputable ones among them, have accepted and embodied in 
their curricula the principle of election of studies. 

But the elective system is not confined to the college. The 
past decade has witnessed its extension even to the high- 
school. The tendency in this direction has steadily grown 
from year to year, and, if we may judge from events, it is 
likely to continue to grow in the future. It is a significant 
sign of the times that the principals of the high-schools of 
Chicago, at a recent meeting, unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion advocating election of studies; and that the National Edu- 
cational Association, last summer, formally declared for “the 
necessity and the wisdom of the principle of election in sec- 
ondary schools.” 

The famous Report of the Committee of Ten is probably 
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responsible for this movement in the high-schools, though it is 
impossible to tell just what influence may have been exercised 
by transatlantic educational systems to which we look up with 
reverence. France and Germany recognize the elective prin- 
ciple in their secondary school programmes, which include the 
ground usually covered by both our high-schools and colleges. 
In Great Britain it is recognized in the leading collegiate in- 
stitutions, even conservative Oxford, but does not seem to 
have gained a firm foothold as yet in the public high-schools. 
In the /ycées of France there are two parallel courses of study 
—one in the classics, and the other in modern languages and 
science; in the German gymnasium system there are the same, 
with a third course which is in the nature of a compromise 
between the other two. All of these courses carry the pupil 
up to about his eighteenth yéar, and it is remarkable that this 
differentiation of educational methods begins at the very be- 
ginning of the pupil’s secondary instruction, and at the very 
early age of nine years. 

To attempt to account for the dominance of the elective 
principle in modern collegiate education by the cry of “ fad,” 
would be to shut one’s eyes to the facts. It isa great mistake 
to assume that the elective system is of recent origin. As a 
matter of fact, the realschulen of Germany date back to the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and have grown to present 
form and power side by side with the classical gymuasia. The 
elective idea took root at Harvard as early as 1825. At the 
time of President Eliot’s inauguration, in 1869, about one-half 
of the work of the three upper classes had been made elective. 
The elective system, such as it exists to-day, is the result of a 
process of growth from a very small beginning, and at most 
American colleges its growth has been in the face of the 
most strenuous and persistent opposition. It is a striking proof 
of the strength of the elective movement, and of the power of 
the conservative forces within it, that while it is rare to-day 
to find a non-Catholic educator of prominence who is not an 
advocate of election of studies, it is not less rare to find one 
who favors its extreme development as exhibited at Harvard, 
if we except the faculty of Harvard itself. 


II. 


Notwithstanding their wide divergence of form and perplex- 
ing diversity of detail, I think we can comprise the main 
characteristics of all elective college systems under three lead- 
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ing types. The first is what may be called the Group System, 
and consists of two or more parallel courses of study leading 
to the same baccalaureate degree or to equivalent degrees, 
This is the prevailing system at Notre Dame, and as I am 
more familiar with its working there, my remarks upon this 
point shall have special reference to Notre Dame. Each 
group, as a rule, comprises three kinds of studies: studies 
common to all the groups, studies proper to each group, and 
studies that are elective. At Notre Dame, if we omit tech- 
nical courses, there are five groups of studies that are recog- 
nized as leading to equivalent degrees: the Latin-Greek, Latin- 
English, History, Economics, General Science, and Biology. 
The studies common to all are Christian doctrine, philosophy, 
and English. In the Classical, or Latin-Greek group, the 
studies proper are Latin, Greek, and history; while in all but 
its senior year there is one elective. In the General Science 
group the studies proper are the natural and physical sciences, 
with mathematics ; in the third year of this group the work is 
largely, and in the last year it is almost entirely elective. The 
Group System is the prevailing form of the elective system in 
American colleges to-day; and it is plain that, while offering 
more or less latitude of choice, depending chiefly on the num- 
ber of the groups, it effectively secures coherency in any plan 
of studies that the student may elect. 

Secondly, there is what I may call the Princeton Elective 
System, consisting of a single course of studies leading to the 
degree of A. B., the studies of the first two years being mainly 
prescribed, and those of the last two elective. At Princeton 
the studies of the first two years do not differ very materially 
from those of the first two years in Catholic colleges. During 
the last two years the range of electives is very wide, consist- 
ing of 47 courses in the third year, and 111 in the fourth; yet 
these are so skilfully arranged, with reference to class hours, 
that only about 15 courses are ordinarily open to the student 
in any one session of the junior or senior years. The chief 
point of interest, however, lies in the character of the electives 
themselves. As ordinarily permitted, the electives of the last 
two years may be regarded as simply extensions of subjects 
already seen. Under this system, therefore, if strictly adhered 
to, it would be difficult for the student, in any combination of 
studies, to fail in preserving a certain coherency of choice; 
but in practice, both at Princeton and elsewhere, considerable 
latitude seems to be allowed in the election of studies that 
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have little or no connection with the earlier work of the 
course. The Princeton System prevails at most of the State 
universities, in the course leading to the degree of A. B. It 
is generally accompanied, however, by a number of other 
courses, more or less prescribed, leading to equivalent degrees. 

Thirdly, there is the Harvard System, representing the ex- 
tremest development. of the principle of election of studies. 
The Harvard System, theoretically at least, is very simple: 18 
full courses of instruction are required for the Bachelor’s de- 
gree, and 16 of these are elective. The student must make 
choice of four full electives each year, and there are 400 or so 
to choose from. In view of the statement in the catalogue, that 
“Any plan of study, deliberately made and adhered to, is 
more profitable than studies chosen from year to year, without 
plan, under the influence of temporary preferences,” it is 
natural to inquire, What are the means relied on at Harvard 
for securing this necessary unity? President Eliot has given 
us the answer himself. ‘A well-instructed youth of eighteen,” 
he says, “can select for himself a better course of study than 
any college faculty, or any wise man who does not know him 
and his ancestors and his previous life, can possibly select for 
him.’”’* In other words, the responsibilities of the situation are 
to be thrown upon the student himself. Still, there are some 
safeguards, The number of courses regularly open to fresh- 
men is reduced to about thirty, and each freshman is required 
to submit his choice of studies, for approval, to a member of 
the faculty who acts as his adviser. English is prescribed for 
each of the first three years, though this prescription, I believe, 
is soon to be abolished. There is a system of class honors 
which ought to make for concentration of work, but the num- 
ber of candidates for honors seems to be relatively small. In 
the year 1897-98 only 19 gained second year honors, and as 
many more finals, though the number of honorable mentions 
amounted to 152. 

Under the almost absolute freedom of studies now per- 
mitted at Harvard, it would be necessary, before passing judg. 
ment upon the Harvard System, to examine in detail the 
electives of the students for the whole four years of the 
course; and this it is not possible to do at present. Ina 
general way, however, we can ascertain the drift of the elec- 
tives, and it is important for us to note their special trend. 
The following table is based on the published report of the 


* Educational Reform, p. 132. 
VOL, LXXI.—24 
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Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences for the last scholas- 
tic year, and exhibits in order the twelve studies most popular 
that year with the regular candidates for the degree of A. B.* 
It appears, then, that in the year 1898-9 there were, in 


History, . . 1,205 choices. Government, . 462 choices, 
English, . . 1,135 1“ Chemistry, . 338 a 
Economics, . 916 a Geology, . . 298 : 
French, . . OIt oe Geeek, . « . B78 - 
German, . . 583 - im « « oR - 
Philosophy, 540 “i Mathematics, 200 * 


The number of regular collegiate students the same year was 
1,683. 

It will be observed that three of the four staples of Catho- 
lic collegiate education are at the very bottom of the list; and 
that economics, French and German, which have scarcely found 
a footing with us as yet, are well up towards the top. History, 
with its cognates, economics and government, received 2,583 
choices, or about 33 per cent. of the total number made. The 
position of Latin and Greek, at almost the bottom of the list, 
is especially remarkable. The combined total of choices in 
these amount to no more than 7 per cent. of the whole. It 
appears that only about one-fourth of the students take Latin 
and Greek. The greater number of choices in Greek than Latin 
is easily explained. A largely attended course of lectures on 
the life of the ancient classical peoples is given in alternate 
years to students of Latin and Greek, and the superior popu- 
larity of Greek during the year in question was due to this 
course. It is remarkable that more than one-half of all the 
choices in Greek made by seniors and juniors appertained to 
two courses, one of which advertises stereopticon illustration, 
and the other, the rather peculiar recommendation that it re- 
quires no knowledge of Greek. In view of the fact that not 
less than 90 per cent. of the candidates for the freshman class 
have studied both Latin and Greek in the preparatory schools, 
it is strange that so small a proportion continues these studies 
in college. After spending three or four years in the high- 
school, in mastering the elements of the classics, to break off 


* At Harvard each student is required to choose 4 full elective courses each year, or 8 
half-courses, and the basis upon which I have sought to estimate the relative popularity of 
studies is the number of actual electives chosen in any study during the year. The term 
“ choice,” therefore, as used in this table, means one full elective course chosen by a student, 
or its equivalent of two half courses. 
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the study just about the time the higher educative influence 
of classical literature ought to begin, must involve an enor- 
mous waste of intellectual effort, and reflect back a baneful in- 
fluence upon the spirit of high-school work. The scant respect 
paid the ancient classics by the average high-school pupil, 
after entering Harvard College, is a grave impeachment, to my 
mind, of the soundness of President Eliot’s contention—upon 
which the Harvard System is built—that “It is only the in- 
dividual youth who can select that course of study which will 
most profit him.” * 


III. 


This rapid and necessarily imperfect sketch of representa- 
tive types of the elective system brings me to the main topic 
of my paper—the desirability of that system in Catholic col- 
leges, or, the respective merit of the elective, as compared with 
the single prescribed system at present prevailing with us. 
The question is broad and complicated, and, in the limited 
space at my disposal, I can do no more than elucidate its main 
features, or at least bring them within the arena of wholesome 
discussion. It would be absurd to deny that each of these 
systems has its points of excellence; and the one-sided claims 
so often set up may be largely conceded, I think, without af- 
fecting very much the sum total of the respective merit of 
either. I am firmly persuaded that the discussion, as usually 
carried on, fails to bring out sufficiently the vital point of the 
difference between the two systems. The questions of the re- 
spective merit of the classics and various other branches; of 
respective student scholarship and character; of lecture and 
tutorial systems, and so on, are highly important, it is true, but 
after all they are only ancillary. They amount to no more than 
the question of means, and the question of means must ever, 
in the nature of things, be subordinate to that of end. What 
is the good of disputing about the means to be used if we are 
totally and hopelessly at variance respecting the end to be 
reached? I should like to impress upon the members of this 
conference that the vital question to-day between these two 
systems is the question of end or ideal. 

It was a fundamental change of conviction respecting the 
idea of college training that gave birth to the elective system. 
The growth of knowledge, the multiplication of arts and 
sciences, the increasing differentiation of intellectual life, was 


* Educational Reform, p. 135. 
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reflected back upon the college, and resulted in an increasing 
differentiation of youthful minds. The influences of heredity 
and early environment reproduced themselves in special apti- 
tudes in the mind of the boy. In an intellectual way, it was 
only the operation of a familiar law of animal and vegetable 
life—the law of the tendency of species towards the perpetua- 
tion of the type. Accordingly, among educators the belief 
grew up that the function of the college ought to include, not 
only the training of the general powers of the mind but the 
unfolding, fostering, and perfecting of special individual capaci- 
ties as well. A new ideal of college training arose in this way, 
and it was from this ideal that the new or elective system 
sprang. The educational unit became the college student, 
instead of the college class, and the old ideal—the ideal of the 
“rounded and harmonious mental development” of all—gave 
place to the new ideal of the development of the individual 
capacities, tastes, and powers of each. 

In my opinion the question of the respective merit of the 
two systems resolves itself into the simpler question of the 
merit of these two ideals. With the view now of throwing 
some light upon this problem, and of provoking fruitful 
thought and discussion, I suggest for consideration the follow- 
ing facts: 

I. It is undeniable that special mental aptitudes occur in 


: youth, even from the very beginning of the college course. It 


is equally true, no doubt, that all boys have minds that are es- 
sentially the same; but I think it is within every teacher’s ex- 
perience that certain boys possess or develop extraordinary 
taste or ability along special lines. 

2. It is to the interest of society, as well as to the interest 
of the student himself, that such aptitudes should be fostered 
and developed, for upon their development must depend, 
very largely, the further progress of knowledge and civilization. 

3. The cultivation of special aptitudes of the kind, if right 
and desirable at. all, should not be neglected in the college. 
The college cannot shift the responsibility onto the university, 
on the ground that the latter is the proper place for special- 
ization. The reason is, that only a very small proportion of 
college graduates ever go to universities; and, moreover, the 
university courses themselves presuppose, on the part of the 
college student, some degree of concentration of studies. I” 
have been informed, on very trustworthy authority, that no 
graduate of a college in which the uniform curriculum obtains 
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may hope for admittance to most of the courses in Johns Hop- 
kins University, without an extra year or so of preparation ; 
and this, not from prejudice, or any desire of discrimination, 
but simply from the student’s unfitness for the highly special- 
ized work of the university, through lack of necessary prelimi- 
nary concentration. 

4. In determining the ideal, the life-purpose of the student 
must be taken into consideration. This is a practical age, and 
the college of to-day must not only turn out cultured gentle- 
men, but must enable a young man to fit himself, if need be, 
for some useful career in life. Since the great majority of col- 
lege graduates never go to a university or professional school, 
it.is plain that, in their case at least, the college must do this 
work, if it is to be done at all. With the onward march of 
civilization, and the increasing diversity of intellectual occupa- 
tions, the demands upon the college in this way will be also 
likely to increase. It is to the merit of the elective system that 
it lends itself readily to any special preparation of the kind that 
may be desired. 

5. The values commonly assigned to educational subjects are 
not fixed and invariable, but may and do vary with the nature 
of the mind that is to be educated. Given, for instance, a boy 
with a strong taste for letters. Some educators say: You must 
develop all the powers of his mind harmoniously; and, accord- 
ingly, they give him the classics and English for expression, 
history for reflection, the sciences for observation, mathematics 
for ratiocination, and so on. The question is, however, might 
not such a boy find better and more easily assimilated food for 
the same faculties in matters more cognate and congenial? 
Might he not find better exercise for his reason in Goethe and 
Descartes, or Dante, than in differential calculus and mechan- 
ics?* Might not the study of the growth and formation of a 
language—the study of Anglo-Saxon, for example—prove a 
better training in observation for him than chemical analysis 
and higher physics? It is a matter of educational values— 
values in the estimation of which, it seems to me, we cannot 
safely, in the present state of our knowledge, lose sight of the 
personal equation. 

In view of these facts I should give an affirmative answer 
to the question, “Is election of studies in the curricula of our 
colleges desirable ?”’ 


* Most of our leading Catholic colleges require of all students calculus, analytical geome- 
try, and mechanics, besides chemistry and physics. 
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IV. 


The adoption of the elective principle would involve abso. 
lutely no change, necessarily, in that which constitutes the 
distinctive and essential prerogative of Catholic education—the 
Christian atmosphere. It would involve no abandonment of 
the principle of unity of studies, which Catholic educators have 
rightly clung to so tenaciously ; for by either the “ Group”’ or 
the “Princeton” elective system, as I have shown, whatever 
the details of practical operation, the essentials of unity may 
be preserved. It would mean little practical difficulty in the 
way of increase of teaching staff or expense, inasmuch as many 
of our colleges already have advanced classes in the sciences 
and mathematics. Add to these the modern languages and 
philosophy, and you have at once a good outline for a course 
in general science. Indeed, it was shown in a paper read be- 
fore this conference last year that not far from one-half as 
much time is given at present to mathematics and science, 
in a large number of Catholic colleges, as is given in leading 
non-Catholic colleges to all the studies of the general science 
course. 

The adoption of the elective principle will relieve our 
colleges from the pressure of a curriculum which is already 
overcrowded, and to which a steadily increasing number of 
new subjects, such as modern languages, the political and 
social sciences, are clamoring for admittance. It will tend to 
raise the standard of scholarship, both in professors and pupils, 
by making possible enthusiasm for congenial work. “A 
crowded curriculum,” it has been well said, “is a curriculum of 
superficialities, where men are for ever occupied with alphabets 
and multiplication tables.”* It will go far, I believe, towards 
checking the terrible drain of our best blood and brains to 
non-Catholic institutions. It was shown very clearly in the 
conference of last year that this tendency is in the nature of 
a drift—a strong and steady drift from the public high-schools, 
where most Catholic lads get their preparatory training, into 
the non-Catholic colleges and State universities. Can we 
reasonably hope to be able to check this drift, until we re- 
move from our colleges the barrier of broader demands with 
narrower opportunities? The adoption of the principle of 
election of studies will bring our college system into harmony 
with those of the most enlightened and progressive nations of 


*Palmer, Andover Review, 5, 396. 
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the old world, as well as with the best and most conservative 
non-Catholic educational opinion here at home. The policy of 
“splendid isolation” is fraught with grave embarrassments and 
dangers. 

Catholic educators have kept alive the spirit of the ancient 
culture in an age in which the ruthless excesses of modern 
tendencies threatened its extinction. The world will yet be 
grateful for the service. In an educational way, it may be 
said, they have done what the old religious copyists did in the 
days of barbarism. But to-day the work is done. The lesson 
has had its effect. There are no stronger advocates of classical 
culture now than the descendants of the men who would have 
destroyed it. To continue to cling to the old system, in face 
of the new conditions, would be just as unreasonable, in my 
opinion, as for the men of olden time to have continued to 
copy after the invention of printing. 





SURSUM GORDA. 







peers) HEART of hearts! the chalice of love’s fire, 


cS 
Bound round with thorns and sealéd with thy doom; 
\ O wonderful and perfect Heart! toward whom 
emis} Our weakling hearts should willingly aspire; 

O heavenly Heart, at thy most dear desire 

Dead Lazarus, praising, cleft the tomb! 

And with him, regent in death’s room, 

All day the chanting hosts of heavenly choir 

Praised Thee, whose tender love did run so strong. 

O sole thing sweetest in this life of pain! 

Help us, for thy love's sake, to free 

Our hearts of hateful tyranny. Among 

Thy saints to raise our hearts to Thine, most fair, 


And bless us now and for eternity. 


HELEN M. SWEENEY. 
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A PLAN IN THE HISTORY OF NATURE. 


BY WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. 


* E believe we may say without fear of contradic- 
tion that there is no study so interesting as the 
study of Nature. Yet it may not always be 
conducive to happiness. Unless we have faith 
in a good and omnipotent Being who is over- 
seeing creation, the contemplation of the world we live in 
makes rather for sadness than for joy. Our finite senses do 
not anywhere find peace and repose; nothing seems to be 
fixed; everything is changing, moving on toward a goal which 
is hidden from us. But if we are cheered by the light of faith 
the study of nature becomes a delight. And may we not be- 
lieve that the Almighty did not intend that the things which he 
created should be, as it were, stereotyped—that they should stand 
still and remain just what they were at the beginning? Nor 
do we believe it was his will that Man—the noblest work of 
his hands—should, as he waxed in knowledge, take always the 
same view of nature as he took in his innocent, childlike days. 
Certainly, so far as we can see into the distant past, there has 
been growth and struggle and development going on during 
millions of years. And may it not enter into God’s plan that 
this growth and struggle and development should continue 
during millions of years to come? The great Architect wrought 
his own handiwork gradually, little by little, in six periods of 
time, instead of in the twinkling of an eye. And where 
could we find a better exemplar than this of the unfolding 
and the changing which the student of nature recognizes in 
whatever direction he turns? 

And now let us consider briefly how different man’s view of 
nature is to-day from the view which he took in days gone by. 
The Greeks—than whom no people ever had so much genius— 
believed that the earth was flat and that the sea flowed all 
round it; and this they believed until Aristotle, several cen- 
turies before the Christian era, told them that the earth was 
round. But even Aristotle was not able to convince everybody 
of the truth of what he said, and centuries afterwards many of 
the Fathers of the church—while they did not reject the 
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sphericity of the earth—treated the question as one that was 
open to free discussion.* But if Aristotle taught correctly that 
our earth is round, another learned man, Claudius Ptolemy, an 
Egyptian, A. D. 100, was mistaken when he taught that the 
world stood still in the centre of the sun, planets, and stars.t 
He founded what is called the Ptolemaic system of astronomy ; 
and we must admit that his system explained a good deal, for 
the effect is the same whether you turn round a ball, or a ball 
turns round you. And for more than a thousand years after 
Ptolemy it was believed that our earth was the centre of the 
universe. But in the first half of the fifteenth century Nicholas 
Copernicus, a canon of the church of Frauenburg, in Prussia, 
wrote a book entitled De revolutionibus orbium, in which he 
maintained that the earth revolved round the sun once every 
year; and Copernicus may be called the founder of modern 
astronomy. But people were so certain that the old-time teach- 
ing of Ptolemy was correct, that for many years Copernicus 
was afraid to publish his book, and it was not till more than 
sixty years after his death that another astronomer took up 
the study of the Copernican theory and soon became con- 
vinced of its truth. Yet Galileo knew how very difficult it 
would be to prove that it was the earth which moved round 
the sun and not the sun round the earth. Happily, just at this 
time a Dutch spectacle-maker invented an instrument which 
made things that were far off appear close by, and Galileo at 
once set to work and made for himself a telescope. It magni- 
fied an object only eight times. But with it he discovered four 
of Jupiter’s moons; he saw them moving round the giant planet, 
and this discovery added strength to the theory of Copernicus. 
Then from Jupiter Galileo turned his little telescope on the 
tiny planet Venus, and he observed her making the whole jour- 
ney round the sun, and not round our earth as Ptolemy had 
taught that she did. He likewise made other discoveries which 
proved that Copernicus was right when he said that our earth 
is not the centre of the universe. But these discoveries con- 
tradicted the literal sense of certain passages of the Bible, and 
it was for this reason that a theological censure was pro- 
nounced upon Galileo. To quote from a late number of the 
London 7Zad/et (March 31, p. 483): ‘The Roman congregation 
which condemned Galileo was certainly under the impression 


* Very Rev. A. F. Hewit, THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE, August, 1891, p. 681. 
+ Aristarchus, a Greek astronomer, three centuries before the Christian era, had dis- 
covered that the sun was fixed and that the earth travelled round it. 
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that the Copernican theory was contrary to the teaching of the 
Church.” But, as Father Hewit tells us, ‘‘ The case of Galileo 
is the one signal instance of the condemnation of a true scien- 
tific theory by ecclesiastical authority.” * 

By this time, as we see, the scientific knowledge of man 
had so far increased as to allow him to believe that the earth 
was not flat but round. He was also able now to believe that 
the earth revolved round the sun and not the sun round the 
earth. Still, nobody had yet gone so far as to declare that it 
was a very old world; probably not more than six thousand 
years could have elapsed since the creation. But to-day no- 
body doubts that the earth is millions of years old. We know, 
too, from fossil remains that not very far from the north pole, 
where at present we find nothing but ice, there was once a 
genial climate and a luxuriant vegetation. Nor are we any 
longer asked to believe in a universal Deluge, which drowned 
the whole human race except Noe and his family.t But 
marked as these changes are in our understanding of God’s 
handiwork, the belief that he had created animals and plants 
pretty much as they exist in our time was generally held by 
learned men until quite recent years. But now, as our century 
is closing, no naturalist believes this. The doctrine of the de- 
velopment of organic life is to-day universally accepted by stu- 
dents of nature, and, to quote Bishop Hedley, of Newport, Eng- 
land: “ But, first of all, it should be well borne in mind that the 
foremost Catholic men of science of the day not only hold a 
theory of evolution but consider that there can be no doubt 
on the matter.”+ They one and all perceive how reasonable 
a doctrine the doctrine of organic evolution is. The Creator 
at the beginning wisely endowed plants and animals with the 
power to adapt themselves to their environment; to change 
with changing conditions of life; to respond to extrinsic 
factors acting on them. And only think what changes in 
climate, in food, in the distribution of land and water, have 
taken place even during the comparatively brief time that has 
elapsed since the opening of what is known as the Tertiary age, 
or, let us say, during the past two million years! Not a little 
of the evidence which has brought about this very general ac- 
ceptance of the doctrine of development has been furnished by 
geology and paleontology. But the new science of embryology 


* THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE, August, 1891, p. 682. 
+ ‘* La localisation du Déluge et les péripéties de la question.”—Revue Thomiste, Sep- 
tember, 1898. } Dublin Review, October, 1898, p. 246. 
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he has also contributed very strong evidence. To quote again 
20 from Bishop Hedley: “ The facts of embryology are undoubt- 
n- edly striking and suggest evolution.” * 


In a few words, embryology is the study of the various 
stages of development of living beings until they reach the adult 


in 
h type. Ata certain stage of development it is impossible (except 
at by its size) to distfhguish the embryo of a fish from the embryo 
le of a reptile, a bird, or a mammal. But by and by the fish di- 
it verges upon a road of its own. Then when the reptile has grown 
d somewhat bigger it, too, branches off, leaving only the bird 
D- and the mammal remaining of the same form. Then presently 
, the bird’s embryo takes on the aspect of a bird. And finally 
e, the mammal’s embryo, after passing through the fish-like, the 
a reptilian, and the bird-like stages, takes on the shape of a 
y mammal. Another striking fact is that in the embryo of the 
d reptile, of the bird, and of the mammal we discover on the 


t sides of the neck openings whose structure resembles the gill- 
s arches of a fish. The gill-arches persist through the force of 
S heredity ; they point to ancestral conditions: to a water-breath- 
y ing ancestry.t But we must admit that in order to duly appre- 
y ciate the weight of embryological evidence one needs to be a 
» trained biologist. 

Having now briefly reviewed a few of the secrets which 
man has been allowed by the Creator to wring from nature, 
: what marvellous revelations may not the ages to come have in 
1 store for us? Man is surely growing in intelligence. Yet he 
is only beginning to understand himself. It seems only yester- 
day that he was burning and hanging lunatics, believing that 
they were witches and demoniacs. Our near-by forefathers 
were children in regard to many scientific matters. But the 
day may not be far off when the mind will no longer be al- 
most a ‘erra incognita to science. We believe that we shall ob- 
tain a clear insight into the physiology and psychology of 
sleep, and a deeper study of heredity may give our descend- 
ants a more correct view of the limitations of the Will. 

We may also be able one day to explain why when we 
throw a stone into the air it falls back to the earth. By close- 
ly observing, too, the contraction of the sun’s disc it may even 
be possible in some future age to tell about how long the sun 
will continue to supply heat ; how long it will be before the sun 
dies. To conclude, we say again that we believe it was the Crea- 


* Dublin Review, October, 1898, p. 254. 
+ The giN-arches minus gills persist through life and are known as aortic arches, 
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tor’s plan that the work of his hands should be ever slowly chang- 
ing and developing. The world in which man is placed is not 
to-day what it was at the beginning. Nor is it to-day what it 
will be in the future. Think what wonderful changes man may 
witness, what undreamed-of discoveries man may make in the 
next ten thousand years! It is not improbable that man has 
passed through one glacial epoch; he may live to see another. 
We therefore repeat, that the study of nature would afford us 
very little joy if we did not believe that in the midst of so 
much that is changing and fleeting there is an Infinite Being 
who is guiding all things for our good and who Himself does 
not change. 





PAINTED! 


:. 


SAW a rose to-day, red as a bride’s soft cheek, 

And bearing like a high-born dame its blushing 
beauty ; 

But through its veins burst not the tide of life, 

Nor flung its scented kisses to the air. 

It languished not when the warm breath of love 

Fell o’er it, nor withered at the mockery of time. 

A painted rose, sapless as the heart of falsehood ! 





ai. 


Again, to-day, I saw a man of knightly presence 

Move in the cultured rhythm of his ways: 

A smile was on his lips, a smile that lured ; 

The outward grace of manhood sat upon his brow, 

And yet forsooth a painted man! Nor love, nor truth, 

Nor honor flowed in his dry veins, nor honest blood: 

His heart a desecrated hearthstone, black with sin and ashes! 


WILLIAM P. CANTWELL. 
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THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN IN HIGHER EDUCATION. 


BY THOMAS P. KERNAN, 


eS NOTHER collegiate year is drawing to a close, 
and again Catholics are forced to admit the 
melancholy fact that there are many Catholic 
students attending non-Catholic universities, and 
that there are many others preparing to enter 
their freshman classes in September. Can anything be done 
to diminish at least the number of Catholic boys at Protestant 
institutions of learning and to turn them towards our own col- 
leges and universities? 

It is doubtless true that some Catholics send their sons to 
certain non-Catholic colleges, notably to Harvard and Yale, for 
the reason that these colleges may be termed popular colleges, 
and that a majority of their students come from families who 
move in the best society. If by this phrase “best society” 
we mean people of education and refinement, the desire on the 
part of Catholic parents that their sons should move in the 
“best society ” is laudable and excusable. I am_no theologian, 
but I presume it is not even a venial sin for parents to move 
in a good social sphere and to desire that their children should 
do likewise. On the other hand, if Catholic parents themselves 
do not move in the most cultured society, it is presumably not 
a mortal sin for them to desire that their children should rise 
in the world socially. Some decry this desire on the part of 
parents as mere snobbishness. Whether it is or not, the desire 
seems to be found among the sentiments of most American 
parents, Protestant and Catholic alike, and parental feelings, 
right or wrong, reasonable or unreasonable, must be taken 
into some account in discussing educational subjects. 

As Almighty God holds parents responsible for the bring- 
ing-up of their children, he doubtless gives them, in his loving 
providence, a knowledge of what kind of education is best for 
their offspring. That parents are oftentimes too indulgent to 
their children, and are influenced by worldly advantages in 
selecting schools and colleges for them, is, unfortunately, only 
too true. But we must take parents as they are. With all 
their faults they are still parents, and the natural judges of 
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how their children ought to be brought up. Good parents 
usually have correct views implanted in their nature by the 
Creator and nourished by Divine Grace, on the subject of the 
training and education of their own children. 

Believing in the responsibility of parents to Almighty God 
for the bringing-up and education of their children, I favor the 
idea that Catholic schools and college authorities should give 
fathers a voice in the management of these institutions. In 
the opinion of many it would be a positive advantage to all 
Catholic schools and colleges if there were a few Catholic lay- 
men among their trustees or directors. 

There are many practical questions arising as to the gov- 
ernment of a school or college, in which the opinion of a 
learned layman, an able lawyer, an experienced physician, a 
successful banker, or a practical business man would be valua- 
ble. Why, then, it may be respectfully asked, do not our 
Catholic schools and college authorities enlarge their consulta- 
tion rooms and admit a few Catholic gentlemen on their boards 
of trustees? Protestant schools and colleges for both sexes 
are administered largely by laymen, and their financial success 
is undoubtedly greatly due to the business methods of the 
laymen, and to their general superiority in this respect to 
clergymen. Professors and scholars are often very poor busi- 
ness men, and it is likely that the finances of a college and 
possibly their domestic arrangements tending to the health and 
comfort of the students, would be materially benefited by the 
advice of practical men of the world. 

Catholic laymen are often told nowadays: from the pulpit 
and lecture platform that they should co-operate more with 
the clergy in good works of a social and educational nature. 
But how can they, if their advice is never asked and they are 
given no place on the governing boards of institutions? Such 
Catholic institutions as have Catholic laymen among their direc- 
tors and trustees—as, for instance, the Catholic Protectory, New 
York City—have received valuable assistance from the lay trus- 
tees. Is it not reasonable to suppose that all Catholic institu- 
tions, including schools and colleges, would be equally benefited 
by giving laymen an active voice in their management? In all 
cities there are a number of Catholic laymen of piety and brains, 
and oftentimes of wealth. And their piety and brains, whether 
accompanied with wealth or not, would be of service to the 
church if employed in educational problems. 

_ Francis Kernan, as one of the regents of the State of New 
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York, obtained for Catholic parochial schools in New York 
State a number of rights and privileges from the Board of Re- 
gents. And the fact that he was an able lawyer probably en- 
abled him to obtain concessions for our parochial schools that 
no clergyman could have obtained. At another time, when a 
senator at Washington, Mr. Kernan was instrumental in having 
the government of the District of Columbia remit a large 
amount of taxes unjustly assessed upon Georgetown College. 
These facts are here referred to as a proof that Catholic lay- 
men can be of great use to Catholic schools and colleges. 

Were several Catholic laymen admitted on all the govern 
ing boards of Catholic schools and colleges, priests and laymen 
would be able to co-operate far more effectively in the good 
work of Catholic education. There would grow up, moreover, 
more intimate and helpful relations between the presidents and 
faculties of colleges and their alumni. A still further advan- 
tage might be the loosening of the purse-strings of wealthy 
Catholics and greater inclination on their part to endow insti- 
tutions of learning. It is human nature to endow more gen- 
erously when one has some voice, directly or indirectly, in the 
spending of the endowment. 

If every Catholic school and college in the United States 
at their next commencement were to honor several of their 
distinguished alumni by placing them among their directors, 
or trustees, Catholic laymen would certainly appreciate the 
honor, and, possibly, great good might result to these institu- 
tions. 

Where schools and colleges are controlled by religious or- 
ders of men, the objection may be made that the constitution 
and rules of these orders do not allow of their admitting lay- 
men on their governing boards. If such is the case, might 
not an amendment be made to their constitutions to meet the 
case ? 

The Catholic University, the highest of our Catholic insti- 
tutions of learning, has several laymen among its trustees. 
Why might not all our colleges? Catholic churches have 
laymen among their trustees; why should not institutions of 
learning ? 

Some would argue that it would be beneficial to convent 
schools to have several ladies or gentlemen on their governing 
boards. Our noble orders of teaching sisters would hardly be 
inclined, it is to be feared, to look with favor upon such an 
innovation; yet it would appear reasonable that the advice of 
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a devout Catholic father or mother could help even holy nuns 
in the practical and financial details of running a school. 

It should be remembered that if laymen were placed among 
the trustees of Catholic colleges, and ladies or gentlemen 
among the directors of convent schools, that they would 
always be in the minority, and that the clergy or sisters, as 
the case might be, could always overrule-their opinions. If no 
good resulted from the suggested innovation, no harm would 
necessarily follow. 

The Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur, in founding their new 
college for women at Washington, known as Trinity College, 
are following a broad and liberal plan. Some twenty-one 
ladies have been asked to form an ‘Auxiliary Board of 
Regents of Trinity College,” and, according to the constitution, 
they “have associated themselves together for the purpose of 
assisting and equipping Trinity College, Washington.” These 
lady regents have appointed vice-regents in different cities, and 
undoubtedly this influential body of ladies will interest others 
in Trinity College and in many ways advance its interests. 
Perhaps a somewhat similar “auxiliary board” composed of 
the alumni of a Catholic college would accomplish equally 
great results for their Alma Mater. 

To return to my first question: What will cause Catholic 
young men to seek an education in Catholic colleges instead 
of Protestant colleges? 

It has been suggested that a Catholic college, founded near 
the grounds of the Catholic University at Washington, and 
conducted on liberal, modern methods, would do it. Could 
any one of our learned religious orders of men undertake the 
task, it would be peculiarly well suited for the work. If no 
religious order would undertake founding a new college, were 
the Catholic laymen of the country to subscribe four or five 
hundred thousand dollars they could found a new college, and 
Catholic laymen of learning and experience in teaching could 
be found to fill the various chairs. A similar college con- 
trolled by laymen exists in Belgium and is doing successful 
educational work. 

Catholic colleges in the United States, and good ones, are 
plentiful; but to attract the class of Catholic young men who 
go to Harvard and Yale, what we need is a popular, fashion- 
able Catholic college. Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and some 
other Protestant institutions may justly be described as high- 
grade, fashionable universities. Would there be any moral 
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harm in Catholics having one or two fashionable, high-toned 
colleges? St. Paul speaks of being all things to all men. Is 
it not allowable to be fashionable—innocently fashionable—to 
gain souls and keep them in the church? Here the opinion 
of a theologian would be of service. It is mentioned in the 
life of St. Francis Xavier, and in that of some other saints, 
that at times they dressed fashionably, and according to the 
custom of high-caste natives of India and China, the more 
readily to convert them to the faith. In Europe, in Rome 
itself, the centre of Catholicity, fashionable schools and col- 
leges for the exclusive patronage of the nobility have long 
since been founded. Consequently it would seem in no way 
wrong that fashionable, expensive schools and colleges should 
exist in the United States for the education of the sons of 
wealthy Catholics. 

Not only are fashionable—I can think of no better word— 
colleges needed in our country, but fashionable—7.¢., expensive 
—high-toned, exclusive boarding-schools and day-schools for 
boys and girls respectively, would meet with a liberal Catholic 
patronage nowadays in the United States. The number of 
wealthy, cultivated Catholic families is large; and many chil- 
dren in these families are attending non-Catholic private day- 
schools and boarding-schools. 

It would seem that if enterprising Catholics were to estab- 
lish fashionable schools for young boys and girls they would 
find them a paying investment, and would help, at the same 
time, to keep the children of wealthy Catholics in the church. 
The profession of teaching is a noble and fairly lucrative one. 
Why do not Catholic ladies and gentlemen who are fitted for 
it adopt it more generally as a means of livelihood? Probably 
because outside of the public schools there is little or no field 
for Catholic lay teachers. Protestant gentlemen establish and 
conduct all manner of schools as a money-making business. 
Why should not Catholics follow their example? In all our 
large cities there are Protestant private, select schools, partly 
supported by Catholic patronage. 

The work being done by the self-sacrificing efforts of pastor 
and people throughout the country for the Catholic education 
of the poor in parochial schools is sublime; but let us not 
forget that the church has a mission to the rich as well as to 
the poor, and that perhaps the former stand in greater need 
of Catholic education than do the latter. 

Utica, N. Y. 

VOL. LXXI.—25 
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CHAIR OF PHILOSOPHY JIN TRINITY COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BY REV. GEORGE McDERMOT, C.S.P. 


HE endowment of a chair of Philosophy for 
women is a measure the utility of which can- 
not be overestimated. Of course it is recog- 
nized that women may successfully compete 
# with men in all the departments of knowledge. 
Provision for the higher education of women is made in the 
learned institutions of the world; but, unfortunately, it seems 
that Catholics are too much swayed by the notion expressed 
by careless Frenchmen, that religion is enough for women, and 
that human learning only deteriorates them. The Frenchmen 
who say this are men who pay religion the compliment of 
avoidance. 

Whether or not the study of those subjects which used to 
be regarded as solid learning, as distinguished from the elegant 
pursuits formerly described as accomplishments of culture, 
is an advantage to women, it is now clear that opinion is in 
favor of opening to them the whole field of knowledge. It 
would be idle indeed to refer to the influence exercised by 
women in classical antiquity, what inspiration Greek and 
Roman statesmen drew from counsels by their own hearths. 
We pass over their valuable sympathy and support in every 
age of the church, and in many a momentous crisis. It is 
enough that this day of ours demands that woman shall be 
man’s helpmeet in its own sense. 





THE DEMAND FOR HIGHER EDUCATION AMONG WOMEN. 


The idea of establishing a chair of philosophy in Trinity 
College has the emphatic approval of the Archbishop of New 
York. This stamps its claim on the support of the laity of 
the archdiocese. We hope that a fund shall be raised worthy of 
the spirit of the munificent endowments of the Ages of Faith. 
We think just the year before Henry VIII.’s accession his 
grandmother completed her endowment of Christ's College, 
Cambridge. This woman, who was herself learned, possessed a 
virile talent for rule and administration. The government of 
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her vast estates might serve as a model for that of kingdoms; 
her judgment in the celebrated arbitration case of the city of 
Cambridge and the University of Cambridge is an instance of 
the application of legal and equitable principles which would 
reflect credit on the most instructed lawyer. She was profound- 
ly pious, she had a heart open as day to melting charity. 

To raise the fund for the proposed chair a committee of 
ladies has been appointed by the Archbishop. We need only 
say of the committee that it is composed of pious and cultivated 
women, and that this work of theirs is not a twentieth 
century fancy. It is a work of religion, like the work of ladies 
of long ago, their own Catholic predecessors, who promoted 
that learning which is the handmaid of religion. Their princi- 
ple is the Catholic one, that the wider and deeper the study 
of human things the better the comprehension of divine. 
Reverence for the revelation of God is not diminished by the 
appreciation of its necessity, but the more genuine the learn- 
ing the clearer is the perception of that necessity. Insoluble 
things come into the light, the philosophy of despair is ex- 
orcised by the philosophy of Christian science. In the history 
of Revelation the perplexed spirit finds the wisdom in which 
it may rest. All that can be known here is known; they are 
not phenomena fleeting as vapors that we see—they are 
realities; our possession is not like foam on the sea; it is a 
knowledge that goes to where no fathom-line can sink. 


PHILOSOPHY ILLUMINATING SCIENCE. 


Take a casual instance of the different influences of Catho- 
lic thought looking at the Scriptures, and the system of 
criticism which is a denial, at least a rejection, of philosophic 
rules. In this latter an inexplicable immorality is the motive 
of a compilation involving insuperable difficulties and for no 
conceivable purpose. Knowledge far transcending the measure 
of an age, and labor in comparison with which the making of 
encyclopedias like the Britannica would be the employment of 
a few leisure hours, are assumed to convince us that one or 
two men in the fifth or the sixth century before our Lord 
evolved a sole Deity from Babylonian and Assyrian gods and 
from the thousand gods of Egypt, and described a desert life 
they had never seen, just as if reports from scientific travellers 
were communicated by electricity while they were compiling 
their grotesque and monstrous fictions. On the other hand, 
the sound philosophy which accepts the reasonable, and which, 
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illuminated by grace, realizes that the reasonable is the true, 
is with us when we think with astonishment of the bowing 
down of the Divine Mind to the instruction of his creatures in 
those things difficult to know yet necessary to be known, im- 
possible to know yet necessary to be known. We see his hand 
not as tracing mysterious letters on a,wall, but in all the uni- 
verse and touching every point of our lives. We are here 
speaking of God’s intercourse with the soul in what may be 
called the ordinary effect of his dealings as we are told of them 
in his revelation. There are exceptional instances of his mercy 
where the knowledge of his revelation has not reached ; with 
these we are not concerned just now—we are thinking of what 
may be called the universal laws of supernatural guidance and 
control which the whole race must know. Now, of these 
divine and consoling facts we maintain, in spite of any criti- 
cism, that the sacred Scriptures teach a mind formed in a 
balanced and judicious school of thought. 

We live in a time of great difficulty. Learned bodies are 
trying to defraud people in all conditions of life of their Chris- 
tian inheritance. It was not as when, some three or four cen- 
turies ago, God’s truth was obscured by angry and rebellious 
men; these men left a part of the truth, and in this frag- 
mentary Christianity pious souls who came after them found a 
shelter. But in the name of science God is‘driven from crea- 
tion or converted into a blind force. For the certainty of his 
promises we are offered the ignis fatuus of an emotional sus- 
ceptibility or a dead wall covered with empty formulas. 
Literature, with the pleasures of a refined taste, the languor of 
sensuous sounds, corresponds to the religious side of life; mi- 
crobes, electricity, the spectrum, to its laborious side. For 
morality, the reflection in the brook, the mirage of the desert, 
nay, the trappings of mock majesty in an asylum for the in- 
sane. Something plausible may be said for altruism as the 
explanation not merely of interest in others but as the spring 
of all external morality. The madman who thinks himself king 
is logical in looking for observance from warder and visitor 
that approach him. If every assumption of the altruist is con- 
ceded, he may justly infer that there is no interior, funda- 
menta!, and universal morality, coming from God and leading 
back to him. If it be the case that certain men know more 
about the evolution of life than God, that, like Frankenstein, 
they can so arrange chemical and physical forces as to produce 
life—and they speak very much as if this were in their power— 
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they are entitled, like the sans-culotte, to declare that God is 
abolished. 

But God has still a place in the world he made. Men and 
women lead hard lives consecrated to others for his sake. In 
the hospitals of European cities, not far from abodes where 
blasphemy is the language, where acts are done as in Nineveh 
—that great city over which for a moment hung dread of the 
justice of God—Sisters of Charity or devoted men undergo 
what, except for the very might He infuses into them, would be 
a torture of the senses and of the mind beyond the doom of 
tyrants. These are facts of every-day knowledge which no 
theories of a false philosophy can account for; but women as 
well as men, in the sight of the world, must know something of 
the explanation of these things; and for a true explanation 
the occupant of such a chair as we have spoken of can_ be 
relied upon, that teacher can be trusted to send forth minds 
to instruct a society which one almost fears bears the marks 
and tokens of impending judgment. 


CONSCIENCE AND ITS DETRACTORS. 


This is no beating of the air in what we write; conscience 
is a disquieting faculty, and to him who knows that there is 
more in life than the eidolon of Herodotus’ Egyptian banquet 
that faculty will not permit him to regard the present except 
as a preparation for what is to come when death opens the 
door of infinite possibilities. A sound philosophy tells us that 
this preparation must be worthy of the destiny which lies be- 
yond; and in this it is very much like a convertible term for 
good sense—and so a contrast to the words, words, words of 
the master-builders of the temples of illusion in which we are 
called to worship by the scientific metaphor-makers of to-day. 

We are convinced there is a tribunal within. We accept 
its judgments. There is not one who denies the fact of con- 
science—not one who denies the fact of the external world for 
that matter, though he may find it impossible to answer satis- 
factorily certain objections—but we are informed that what we 
call conscience is not an inseparable and fundamental attribute 
of human nature. One or two of those thinkers who deal in 
plausibilities as if these were philosophical principles have said 
that the dictates of conscience are “weather”; one is under a 
cloud, as it were. This view has been seriously discussed, and 
disciples have taken it up who doubtless, when they reach the 
status of biological sociologists—which appears to be the an- 
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thropoid stage in nineteenth-century learning—will spread it as 
the most original and profound contribution of university pro- 
fessors to psychology, and not the cynicism of a French mar- 
quis. Aberrations so trivial and yet so melancholy, so airy 
and yet so subversive of man’s nature and responsibilities, can 
only be relegated to their proper place when a genuine mastery 
of the principles on which knowledge depends is diffused far 
and wide. Such a notion of conscience might be an encourage- 
ment to Clodius after his night’s debauch; we can understand 
Aristophanes explaining the moods of the morning just as the 
old medieval couplet accounts for the devil’s conversion to reli- 
gion; but a solemn professor talking such twaddle in the name 
of Spencer and under the inspiration of Huxley takes the 
breath away. 

They explain, it may be an inherited result of certain qualities 
accentuated in their bearing on each other with regard to the 
“environment,” just as fidelity is developed in a dog, attachment 
in a horse.* It may be a differentiation of the instinct of self- 
preservation surviving in types of superior intelligence and 
power until at length it stood forth—isolated and intensified 
by reciprocal admiration—as a new faculty. Hamlet’s cloud 
underwent several transformations—Polonius could not recog- 
nize the latest,-we cannot see conscience either in a product 
of domestic training or in a developed instinct. The instinct 
of self-preservation, indeed! It is the fact that conscience 
has written itself in every language as the sovereign and the 
‘ judge of duty, honor, loyalty, friendship, self-denial. At its 
voice inert men have risen to the supreme heroism of flinging 
life away for a principle, a tradition, a sentiment; and high- 
souled men have watched for the hour when they might seal 
their devotion with their blood. He who gives his life or for- 
tune for a cause—and the world has flowed around and past 
thousands and thousands of the kind—is set up in the pan- 
theon of humanity, and in marble or bronze rules men’s souls 
as though he had a sceptre in his hand. Where is the instinct 
of self-preservation there? where the canine or equine fidelity 
bought by caresses and by fear? 


SOUND PHILOSOPHY RECOGNIZES CONSCIENCE. 


Yes, this thing, this conscience, is in the very marrow of 
man’s life, sways his thoughts and ennobles his language. It 


* Romanes’ sense of shame is the most far-fetched stretch in canine morality. It is 
conscience, according to him, just as it acts in man. 
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is the real penetrating, all-pervading force which, passing from 
the individual, vivifies society. It is the Promethean fire which 
knit mankind in the twilight of time, marshalled it as it climbed 
wearily upward to the dawn, lights it on its way now, and will 
only set amid the elements of the dissolving world.» And now 
and again the soulless men admit so much of this when’ they 
wander into the recognition of moral truths, their metaphors 
avow the supremacy of conscience over the field of right, even 
when the same is not merely commensurate with legal justice. 
But lest this should be taken as proof that the faculty was 
conferred by God, it is made into a Stoic reflex of the social 
conscience, a practising for the public posturing, a Pecksniffian 
cheating of itself into a belief that its hypocrisy is the real 
virtue. 

A sound system of thinking will guard against such a de- 
grading philosophy. The moral healthiness it secures will not 
assimilate shams, pretences, follies, any more than the religious 
sense will favor the corruption, fraud, or wickedness to which 
these lead. Under. the guidance of a philosophy illuminated in 
its contact with the unseen by the revelation of God, the mind 
must shrink as from extinction from the animalizing of the 
soul. It will not worship the material things that pass like 
shadows over a field, even though they are pleasant to the 
senses; or power which oppresses conscience, even though 
arrayed in terrors. Even though no angel came, its ardor 
would go forth to the youths in the furnace; it would prefer 
death for God’s truth to all the kingdoms shown by the prince 
of this world. 


A SOUND PHILOSOPHY DESIRABLE FOR WOMEN. 


In such a philosophy women must be trained. There is no 
narrowness in limiting our desires to truth. Error is not 
science; but, circumstanced as we are, we must take account 
of it to guard against its sophisms, to preserve others against 
them, and incidentally even that the erroneous teachers them- 
selves should be aware that we reject them, not from want of 
knowing them, but because we have weighed them. We are 
unlike the Protestant sects, which at one time looked upon 
human science as an obstacle to the attainment of the knowl- 
edge of divine things; we are unlike the last development of 
Protestant thought, which limits knowledge to the attainments 
of reason. If a divine Being tells us what we cannot know 
by unaided reason, the knowledge so acquired is a part of our 
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possession as certain as the truths of mathematics, though of 
a different order. The forming of the mind for the apprecia- 
tion of truth and its defence is the business of philosophy ; 
now, women have the duty of moulding the mind while yet 
impressionable, and surely they must have the requisite culture 
to discharge the duty. Correct ideas, and the power to impart 
them, are the influence to direct the developing intelligence of 
the child. These ideas and this power are the gift of formal 
logic. The art and science is far more than high grammar; it 
is the statement of the correct processes of thought. What- 
ever is the subject-matter on which the mind is engaged, it 
must employ itself according to logical laws, if we are to ob- 
tain a result to be relied upon. Now, this study, so important, 
stands at the threshold of the philosophical course which is the 


frame and standard of scientific knowledge. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN SYSTEMS. 


This brings us to the contact of the ancient and the mod- 
ern systems. And first, what is now called the scientific method 
nothing new. It is a considerable draft on the credulity of 


is n 


men possessing historical knowledge and intuition to ask them 
to believe that experimental inquiry began with certain sugges- 
tions of the more recent of the two Bacons. Take, for instance, 
mental philosophy. Processes of thought were as keenly ex- 
amined by Aristotle as by Locke; the schoolmen-had acquired, 
from their familiarity with the genesis and nature of ideas, a truer 
estimate of the limits of knowledge than Mill, though he stands 
at the head of modern empiricism. It is too readily assumed 
that the leaps and bounds by which natural science has ad- 
vanced within memory is due to the adoption of a method un- 
known to the ancients. 

It is more than conceivable that important discoveries in 
experimental physics were made by men whose names and 
works were written on water, owing to the difficulty of preserv- 
ing records and the want of means of communicating the re- 
sults of observation and experiment. What we know about 
them comes in the contemptuous references to alchemy, but 
for all that there must have been delicate and careful experi- 
ments in what were in reality chemical combinations and tests. 
The abuse of a pursuit in seeking the unobtainable is a pre- 
sumption that there had been discoveries of so striking a char- 
acter as to afford unlimited promise. 

However, every one now professes to be something of a 
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savant. The history of the world as told in its rocks is sup- 
posed to be a library open to all classes, and so told as to 
destroy the Mosaic narrative of its creation. Of course 
geology does nothing of the kind; but to possess the character 
of mind to know it does not, and that with the calmness of 
perfect certainty and the clearness of intellectual conviction, is 
the endowment of a truly philosophical spirit. Based on reli- 
gion, such a spirit makes man (or woman, as we add with 
Hamlet) that wonderfully gifted creature, so imperial in sway 
over all in earth and sea, whom David saw; so brilliant, so ap- 
prehensive, so like a god, whom Shakspere saw; a very differ- 
ent being from the scoffer, the intellectual Silenus, the refined 
highwayman who is the product of a godless science. 


A BEACON LIGHT IN SCRIPTURAL INTERPRETATION, 


A recent and ingenious writer * alluded to the long line which 
the friends of religion have to defend against assailants. We 
think there is no need for uneasiness if the shape of true 
cultivation be given to the mind, or rather that cast which is 
the perfecting of its natural tendency to truth. Why, ten 
thousand of the objections from science and criticism are irre- 
levant, even if the suggestions implied in one per cent. of them 
be true. Take the initial flouts familiar to us from childhood, 
that of the six days of twenty-four hours confronted by the 
vast cycles in which the events recorded must have taken place; 
and that of God, like a farmer, walking in the garden in the 
cool of the evening. These things do well financially in popular 
lectures and catching magazine articles. One need not notice 
the insolent ribaldry of this comparison; it is English, like the 
objection of Lady Mary Montagu, we think, to life in the 
garden before the Fall—she did not like sour apples, and there 
was no milliner or dress maker.t As for the conflict between 
the testimony of the strata and the cosmogony of Genesis, it 
has nothing to do with the truth of the divine narrative. Ages 
ago the question of the literal sense of passages in Holy Writ 
was a commonplace of instruction, and we are strongly of 
opinion that the passages in question, as well as those entering 
into the mysteries of being, of God's relations with man, the 
origin of evil, and the contrasted fortunes of wicked and right- 
eous, were freely debated in the schools, by men guarded from 
aberrations, however, by the solid setting of a sound philosophy 
in which their thoughts revolved. 


* Clerical Studies. + We have translated her words into decent English. 
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The most luminous intelligences that have risen among men 
discovered nothing repugnant in the narrative. The genius of 
Augustine, magnificent beyond example in the wealth of its 
endowments, with the eye of an eagle to look unwinking at 
the sun, an insight like inspiration to pass unharmed from the 
boundary line of human knowledge into speculative regions, 
difficult and awful as the mountain of Dante,—the genius of 
Augustine saw nothing absurd in what we may call the song 
of the creation. Why, it is Nature herself celebrating the 
festival of her birth, it is as the gladness of the stars when 
they first sang, it is the deep calling to the deep to join in 
the chorus of their thanks. None of these great men could 
see anything incongruous in God's hanging worlds like lamps 
in the deeps of the infinite to light the dwelling-place of the 
object of his bounty. To-day, any one of them, if told of the 
discoveries of science, would repeat their well-known principle 
—there can be no repugnance between the truth of science 
and the revealed word. If there be the appearance of conflict, 
we have not yet caught the true interpretation of the divine 
word. Like to the effect of the handwriting on the wall to 
Baltassar and his nobles, in some respect, is the first chapter 
of Genesis to us.* We see there is something awful, a mani- 
festation of power and holiness and majesty without Jimit, but 
we need an interpreter to unfold the meaning of the writing. 
This is the point of view, this the mental attitude we want 
for the women of the coming time. They must stand along 
the long line of defence, shoulder to shoulder with the men; 
they must be what men cannot be: the delegated scribes of 
God writing on the mind of childhood the beautiful thoughts 
that disclose His care, almost infinite, because exercised in all 
our belongings, absolutely eternal because commensurate with 
Himself. 

Man and his destiny are searched for in the life of animal 
and plant, in the activities of the brain and the phenomena of 
society. Catholics must know all that can be known about 
such phenomena; rightly understood, they are only a more 
recent edition of the psalm “Cceli ennarant gloriam Dei.” 
How blind men are in the pride of learning when it echoes 
the desperate defiance of Satan— 


“ Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven”! 


* We cannot too much regret the well-meaning attempts at reconciliation which im- 
ported novelties into the texts. As might be expected, even shallow, z.e., purely critical, 
minds would expose them. 
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Our critics cannot see what Longinus saw, heathen though 
he was, the sublimity of the passage: “ Let there be light, and 
there was light”; cannot see what is evident to the sane mind, 
that the text stands alone as the expression of a physical fact as 
remote from sense as a spiritual operation, and could no more 
have occurred to an uninspired fabricator than the morality 
of loving enemies could have sprung up spontaneously in a 
purely human heart. We must know all these men say, even 
though it be to pity the folly of those kings of thought. Even 
when rightly considered, their aberrations, blasphemies, sneers, 
mocks, and flouts will have their value as testifying to the 
truth of religion. Rome martyred millions and planted the 
Church. 

All this we can understand when fortified with good princi- 
ples, such as we have called the scientific formule of common 
sense. Strong in the tower of a system built up by the great- 
est intellects in the history of the race, working on the expe- 
rience of the race—one age bringing its blocks, another bring- 
ing its own, and so on; a system to which Greece gave its 
beauty of form, Rome its massive force, the elder civilizations 
many of their secrets, India its promise, Holy Church her light 
and leading—strong in the armor of a defence such as this sys- 
tem confers, the harmony of divine and human knowledge will 
be an abiding certainty amid the phantoms, fears, confusions of 
a world rushing from the grasp; but to feel this harmony is 
wisdom. 
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A NEW FIELD FOR THE CONVENT GRADUATE 
IN THE SOCIAL SETTLEMENT. 


BY A. A. McGINLEY. 

mi: VERY one is deeply concerned as to what will 

‘eventuate from that period of conventual seclu- 

sion through which so many of our young 

Catholic women are still put to fit them for 

their future. Every one speculates about it at 

one time or another; many are hopeful in their predictions as 

to its ultimate good; many more are but gently critical. This 

latter class turn acutely cynical, and at times positively queru- 

lous when, on the edge of the heats of summer, comes the dis- 

comforting stir of the commencement season heralding the exodus 

of the beribboned, fluttering bevy of girl graduates, like a flock of 

birds in migration, to summer hotels and sea-side resorts. And 

later on the querulousness settles down into a chronic, disgruntled 

kind of mere toleration at the sight of the brilliant, ambitious 

graduate, who challenged the world so bravely from the com- 

mencement platform, changed into the amateur holding or seek- 
ing a place among fortune’s favorites. 

It is generally after the experiences of the first summer are 
over that the real concern as to the fate of the convent graduate 
sets in acutely in the minds of parent and priest. For some years 
the nun was her confidant and guardian as well as her strong wall 
of defence against the whole vexing problem of life raging with- 
out the barriers of high convent walls. Beyond these walls the 
concern of the nun-teacher for the fledgling just gone from 
her sheltering care is not supposed to go, except to follow on 
the white wings of quiet prayer. But does it not go very 
often—albeit only in solicitous thought—back and forth in the 
journeyings of the young traveller, who already has descended 
from the heights and is tracking her way over the low-lying 
pathways of common, every-day existence? In the pauses of 
prayer and meditation, far away in the dim convent chapel, 
the heart of the nun contracts suddenly with that vague, dim 
fear and shrinking from the surging of the great, burly cur- 
rents of the world outside into which has been cast, like a 
flower on a turgid stream, a soul no more rugged than her 
own to withstand the tides of adversity, though it may be with 
as holy a courage in facing them. But what can the nun do 
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now but pray? And this she does with all her heart, for 
prayer is mighty. 

Yet cannot the nun be practical as well as pious? keen- 
eyed in recognizing, avenues aside from the “ Pathway Danger- 
ous’’ as well as apprehensive and fearful of every little deflec- 
tion from the straight and narrow road? It is this all but 
maternal solicitude of the true nun-teacher which shall bring 
her up to a good and thorough comprehension of that spirit of 
right-minded Christian Socialism which is to be, in its more 
perfect development, the salvation of our modern civilization. 
Such a comprehension would be entirely necessary before it 
would be possible for the nun to recognize the strong personal 
relation the doctrines of Social Science have to her personally 
in her office as teacher, and to enable her to see how it has 
within itself the possibilities of bringing to full fruition those 
principles of Christian virtue which she spends her life in plant- 
ing in the hearts of her pupils. 

What are these principles? It would be invidious to give 
in this instance, and in addressing this public, the only real 
and true definition of them which is actually in the catechism : 
Love thy neighbor as thyself; because who teaches this Chris- 
tian principle more constantly than the nun? And who make; 
greater profession of literally living up to it than she? More 
than a definition of the principle is needed here. The whole 
problem in reality hangs upon the finding out of practical 
ways and means by which this much-taught and well-believed 
principle of the Christian system may be made a fact instead 
of a theory. Social Science has evolved these practical ways 
and means, and is already busy throughout our present civil- 
ization in putting them to actual test. 

The engine for doing this is the Social Settlement. That in 
turn, as has been shown, may be described by establishing a 
comparison between the convent system and the Settlement 
system on the practical side. One might make the comparison 
even more boldly than this, and more concisely, by saying that 
the Settlement is a secularized convent, using convent methods 
of teaching order, cleanliness, hygiene, health, domestic economy, 
and harmonious living, besides the higher ideals of life on the 
artistic side through art, the natural sciences, and the cultiva- 
tion of fine manners. 

We know well who are the beneficiaries of this phase of the 
convent life, or at least to whom they are specially directed. 
The convent graduate acquires a wealth of culture and ac. 
complishments during the time she spends under the convent 
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influence that leaves an impress upon her character for life. 
But. who gets the benefit of the cultivation of these same ideals 
within the household of the Social Settlement? Stand at the 
door of one of these houses in a city slum and watch them as 
they troop in and out of the ever-open door from early morn- 
ing till late at night: the poor and despised, the unfortunate 
and the misguided; the untaught exile seeking to know the 
ins and outs of this new, strange civilization by which he is to 
get better, cleaner, easier ways of living than he could get in 
his native land; and in contrast to him, and far more needy 
than he, the victim of the abuses of that same civilization. 
Here come the tiny toddlers who have been coaxed from 
the dirt and discomfort of squalid homes to spend an 
hour or so under the care of the trained kindergarten 
teacher; and following close after them are the tired, over- 
burdened mothers seeking relief for a little while from the 
drudgery of life, and to find out ways to make it easier, sweet- 
er, and more worth while. In their wake come the free- 
hearted school children to read or to study or to play for a little 
while under the direction of the social worker, who becomes to 
each one of these children of the slums playmate, teacher, 
guide, or friend, according as the needs of the moment 
prompt. These young women at the Settlement exercise an 
influence and leave an impression upon the child mind and 
heart which are unknown or unprecedented in almost any 
other relation between adult and child. It can have the most 
powerful and far-reaching effect upon the young intelligence, 
for the simple reason that for the time being the social worker 
effaces every barrier between herself and the child and meets 
it entirely upon its own level. This, together with the fact 
that these young women have come voluntarily out of the 
higher walks of life to tread for awhile the humble ways with 
these little ones, bringing with them, too, every gift of nature 
or of fortune with which they are endowed to serve the pleas- 
ure or the uplifting of the less fortunate, makes a last appeal 
to humanity which is wholly irresistible. 

That all this is really done, and done with sincerity, is 
testified to by the actual evidence of one’s senses in the investi- 
gation of the methods of the Social Settlement. In the first 
paper on this-topic, published in the May issue of this maga- 
zine, full personal testimony of this side of their work is given. 
The suggestions all this presents for a new field for the con- 
vent graduate are almost too patent to need any further 
pointing here. It is quite clear that the convent-trained girl 
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should be the best possible kind of Social worker, both for her 
own advantage and for those she works for. She will give 
them the benefit of that fine training and culture which she 
has been acquiring in years of seclusion and study, and they 
will afford her the means of the practical application of it all 
to its proper uses, which are nothing more or less than turn- 
ing the theories of Christian teaching into actual practice. 

Let it not startle either herself or the sceptical world to 
affirm that the convent is itself, in the character of its work- 
ing system and in its whole condition of life on the purely 
natural side, an actual school of Christian Socialism of the 
very highest order. Or, to establish a comparison from the 
other point of view: the school of Christian Socialism in 
the world is the household of the Social Settlement, which in 
all its system of living, on the practical side, is almost an exact 
copy of the household conditions of the convent. 

A number of women live a common life together under 
one roof, bound either voluntarily or by pledges into close 
association in a regular household or family, with a common 
aim or ideal, and with a common system of living in attaining 
it; all striving together in mutual friendship and perfect har- 
mony under the direction of a duly authorized head. The 
similarity of these conditions on the wholly natural side is very 
strong; and the surroundings or environment of their respec- 
tive households, in their resemblance to each other, make this 
even more real. 

The arrangements of a Social Settlement and its house- 
hold appurtenances might indeed, as we can see, have 
been copied from a convent household. And even more than 
this, the religious and artistic touches in the living-rooms of 
the convent do not differentiate it so much as one might 
imagine from the Settlement household, as many of the latter, 
even entirely non-sectarian ones, have proved by test the value 
of a household atmosphere created by having constantly before 
the mind representations in pictures and in imagery of the 
highest Christian ideals. The walls of some of the Settlement 
houses are literally lined with pictures of the Madonna, as the 
Blessed Mother is called by them, in every form or aspect 
familiar to both the simple and the artistic mind. Indeed, the 
ethics of the Settlement hang upon the principle that the 
silent influence of right surroundings is the mainspring, after 
all is said and done, of all sound and lasting teaching in the 
moral order. What else than this does the convent claim in 
arguing for the value of its influence, through its atmosphere 
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or environment, over the individual? The convent is an ex- 
ponent—the most powerful one in the world—of the forceful- 
ness of surroundings in affecting human life. The convent, 
however, claims more than this. It claims the highest motive 
possible for the human soul as the end and purpose of all its 
Christian ethics. This is the supreme difference on the face of 
it between a social community in the world and one in the 
cloister. One is for the higher life and the other is for the 
highest. The latter, however, can raise the former many de- 
grees nearer itself in the scale of comparison by propagating 
among the members of its own household a thorough under- 
standing of the aim and methods of Catholic Social Science, 
and by embodying within its teaching system a clear exposi- 
tion of the principles of this science. 

When the Social. Settlement becomes a widespread and gen- 
eral institution ; when each parish shall have its Settlement House 
established as an ordinary parish adjunct like the Sunday.school 
or day-school, a field of work will be opened for Catholic 
women that shall afford them, through employment in its work- 
ing system, not only moral or spiritual recompense but also a 
means of livelihood as substantial as any they may find in the 
professions. It will not, either, become in a short time a pre- 
empted field, forthe standard of excellence in the Social Set- 
tlement is a very high one. It is more than mere training and 
natural ability; it is actual character that is required, and of 
the very finest shades. The Social Settlement without such a 
standard of excellence could only prove an engine for mis- 
chief, and even for evil, rather than for the highest good. Let 
the convent graduate carry to the work every single one of 
those high ideals imbued within her spirit during her convent 
career, and not part with them sadly and reluctantly one by 
one, as she has too often been inclined to do at the first rough 
challenge of the world as she steps into it as a client for its 
fortunes. . 

Herein is suggested a field of work for the convent gradu- 
ate which may lead her, by the most natural and legitimate 
avenues, into whatever place she is to fill in the world. If her 
vocation is to the cloister, the view of life she will get through 
her experience in the Settlement will deepen and strengthen 
her love for God and humanity to a degree that no mere 
theoretical training could do. If she is to choose a life in the 
world, either in marriage or in a profession, the practical knowl- 
edge of the world and its ways acquired by learning Social 
Settlement methods will be of life-long value to her. 
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Through the Social Settlement life shall become legitima- 
tized for these young spirits whose backward glance is too often 
turned towards the well-remembered cloister haunts of girlhood, 
in half regret that their lives, too, were not cast in such pleasant 
places—a regret that brings with it at times a keen discon- 
tent, and often a too strong doubt that life in the world can 
in any form be wholly and perfectly after Christ’s own heart. 
The Christian ideal of full and perfect manhood and woman- 
hood, modelled on the pattern of Christ’s own human life and 
His holy Mother’s, is secretly bereft of many of its high claims 
as the perfect type of life by the subtle mischief wrought upon 
these half-formed judgments in throwing the high lights only upon ‘ 
the convent ideal of life and leaving the world life in the shade. 

From the convent point of view only this is but logi- 
cal, natural, and consistent. But let us strive for a fairer 
and better adjustment of view on all sides. Let us plead 
strongly, and if need be at times vehemently, for the claims 
of the Christian ideal in the world. The poor sad world 
needs it. Moreover, it claims it as tribute for the uncloistered 
saints here and there in its hidden places, perhaps right in 
the turmoil of the mart within the populous city; in the 
counting-house, or at the loom; plying their trade in the 
crowded workshops, standing wearily on duty at their post, 
serving the palates of the epicure or suiting the fancies of 
fashion’s slaves. The world claims tribute to the saints among 
these, and for the little children who purify the atmosphere 
of its polluted streets by their very presence there. It is not 
a lost humanity indeed which throngs its gates, nor is it strayed 
from Christ because it runs here and there, it would seem in 
heedless fashion, after the manifold joys and interests of 
human life. Indeed, the healing of the world is in its nameless 
saints, and not always— 


Cloistered saints, that bid the world 
Remember they forget, , 
Whose abnegating robes accost the glance 
Of lost humanity. ‘ 
Not they who stand apart— 
Are thy swift followers alone, 
Sweet Christ! Unveiled, untonsured, they there be 
Who hold their mired brothers to their heart, 
Even for love of Thee.” 
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MISERICORDIA DOMINI. 


BY DR. NICHOLAS BJERRING. 


me H ROUGH the grace of God and the intercession 
of the blessed and immaculate Virgin I was 
received in December, 1898, into the Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Roman Church. 
2 The uncertainty and contradictions of the 
_ doctrines of Protestantism left me in bewilderment and 
awakened within me a burning desire to become a member of 
that church which alone speaks with authority, because she 
alone is instituted by our Saviour, and she alone is able to 
elevate a rational creature to union with God through the 
mediation of the Son of God. 

In prayer I have dwelt upon the matter, and after making 
a blessed retreat I now bow down before the only true Church, 
the refuge for those who are weary of the world and want to 
go home to the bosom of their Father. That church-revolu- 
tion of the sixteenth century which generally goes under the 
name of Protestantism is the first and the true, if not the only, 
source of all the misery which afterwards has fallen upon us. 

The principle of this Protestantism consists chiefly in not 
being Catholic, and its practice chiefly in contradicting the 
Roman Church in all matters of faith and morals. This hanker- 
ing after innovation goes on doubting, attacking, repudiating 
one truth after the other. But the result can be nothing but 
utter confusion. The books of the New Testament formulated 
no complete creed of doctrines, and thus Protestantism becomes 
a body without any head. 

To day all that is still left of deeper religious interest among 
the Protestants is bending towards the Catholic Church. Thus 
we see the noblest characters, the strongest spirits, men and wo- 
men, turning their eyes towards the old church. They have 
come to feel that in every human soul there is a void which not 
the whole creation would be able to fill. God alone can do that. 

And they have furthermore come to feel that the only 
means of coming into perfect union with God is the Catholic 
Church, that ship built by himself and steered by himself 
through the vicissitudes of time to the everlasting harbor; the 
wilder the wind and the waves, the steadier the rudder and the 
surer the vessel. We see devout souls returning to the Catholic 
Church as the only historical church, the only true representative 
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of Christianity, though it often does cost them great sacrifices. 
Some come only after long meditations and severe struggles ; 
others in a rush, as if led by an inner light suddenly lit in their 
souls. Some are driven by an irresistible conviction of the abso- 
lute necessity of church authority, and the consistency and har- 
mony of the Catholic dogma; others are lured forward by an 
impression of the majesty of the Catholic service and its power 
over the heart. Others, again, come like the dying tramp, who 
in a Catholic hospital asked to be baptized. ‘‘ Why do you 
want to be baptized?” inquired the priest. ‘“ Because I want 
to die in the same religion as that sister with the big white 
bonnet, who has been nursing me.” A little more power of 
reasoning and that man would have answered: “ Because I 
want to die looking like the best I have seen in life.” 

The mainspring in all these conversions is a deep conviction 
of the truth of the Catholic Church and her inerrancy as a 
pathfinder to salvation. With many this conviction is the re- 
sult of severe historical researches; with others, the flower of a 
healthier, richer, finer cultivation of their instincts, impressions, 
feelings, and experiences. Having wandered about in the sands 
of the desert, hungry and thirsty or overfed with that which 
is of no good, they discover in the fundamental principle of 
Catholicism, the authority of the church, the star that shows 
them the way to the spiritual Jerusalem and the visible sign 
of that rich find in their conversions. I too once belonged to 
that part of humanity which is writhing in the dust under the 
iron heel of Satan. Then a Catholic priest came to my rescue 
and lifted me on my feet with my eyes towards heaven. There- 
fore I thank the grace of God that, after a stormy crossing of 
the wild waste, at last I have been brought to my real homé. 
God deigned to save a poor sinner and bring rest to a sore, 
storm-tossed soul. Through the study of mystical theology, 
through meditation and contemplation, my faith has got strength, 
and a longing after deep inner union with Christ has become 
the ardent endeavor of my life. More and more strongly I long 
for the celestial heights, more and more strongly I long to sink 
into the infinite, everlasting Deity. And I know that mysticism 
is no sickly delusion, but a department of theological science. 

The infallibility of the pope, when he speaks ex cathedra, 
has become dear to me in all its depth, in its whole signifi- 
cance, and in its absolute necessity. There are things which 
must be felt before they can be understood; amang: them the 
infallibility of the apostolic throne. Not that I have seen 
the thing, as one sees a man or a building; but I know and I 
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understand what is going on, when the pope makes up his 
mind and gives his decision. Neither the pope nor the bishops 
are by nature infallible, but behind them there stands some- 
thing else, something higher, forming their decisions in such a 
way that, as it must become evident to the whole world, hell 
itself cannot prevail against that rock on which the church is 
founded. When once the pope reigns over the whole world, it 
will be a blessing to the human race. 

With her dogmas the Catholic Church surrounds and pene- 
trates the whole life of man from the cradle to the grave, and 
even beyond that. Her sacraments accompany the faithful one 
throughout his whole course, meet him at every turning point, 
console him in his hardships and bereavements, and land him 
safely, by holy confession, through all his troubles. Even 
before death’s door the church does not stop. Her prayers 
for the dead have still access to the throne of the eternal 
Judge. Indeed, the Catholic Church does not simply labor 
for the education of mankind, as a preparation for salvation; she 
is herself the living current through which God’s grace flows 
into human life. 

Therefore I wish to point out to other souls who have strayed 
away, in order that they may return to this inexhaustible foun- 
tain of life and light, the only true way to salvation, which is in 
the Catholic Church. And therefore I say to you, dear souls, 
who are still outside the pale: Here in the Church of God may 
be found the Ark of Salvation. Here are the signs of the 
dwelling-place of the Spirit of God. Where the genuine old 
songs are intoned and where the Holy Virgin has an altar beside 
that of her divine Son, there is your refuge, there is your 
home. And care nothing about those outsiders, those indif- 
ferentists, who can only scowl and scoff at every one who has 
the courage and power to cross their narrow boundaries. 

A Protestant who becomes a Catholic simply returns to the 
bosom of the church; he is a lost sheep, who finds the shepherd 
again ; a lost son, who finds the paternal roof again ; nothing more. 

Our entire United States will some day become Catholic. 
Our time will not see the rising of that morning star, but 
Catholicism is in the air, and it is wonderful to see how it 
spreads in all directions. 

Lord God, have mercy upon us and forgive us our trans- 
gressions. Pour down thy Holy Spirit upon us, that we may 
all bow down before thee and acknowledge thy Holy Catholic 
Church as the only true church! 























A GREAT importance attaches to the characters 
connected with the Brook-Farm movement on ac- 
count of the part they played in the religious de- 
velopments of this last half-century in our own 
country. The true inner story of Brook Farm must, 
to a great extent, ever remain unwritten, for the reason that 
those to whom its purpose was most meaningful have kept 
their experiences and sentiments sacred to themselves. Never- 
theless, a most enjoyable volume* has been produced by the 
effort to impart information concerning the details of the com- 
munity-life and its influence on the various personalities in- 
cluded within its bounds. It is not too much to say that the 
present volume may well demand consideration at the hands 
of every student of our own religious, political, or literary 
development within the last generation or two. 

For ourselves, of course, the most interesting chapters are 
those devoted to Father Hecker and Doctor Brownson. Here 
the author shows himself honest and sympathetic. It is not 
to be wondered at that the writer was unable thoroughly to 
understand the person who, in Brook Farm's days, appeared to 
be merely “a young man of gentle and affectionate manner, 
with an air of singular refinement and self-reliance.’’ The true 
meaning of Father Hecker’s life is, of course, to be found in 
the long history which succeeded those early days of restless 
search for spiritual truth. Mr. Swift has understood about as 
much as could be grasped by any critic whose view-point of 
his subject was that of merely natural culture. But, mystic 
and Transcendentalist in a higher and truer sense than any of 
“the New England School,” Isaac Hecker soon passed out of 
the lives of his early associates and was lost to them in the 
shadows encircling the holy ‘mountain of Christian sanctity. 
For what was highest and best in those with whom he had 
once united himself he ever retained deep sympathy, for he 







* Brook Farm. By Lindsay Swift. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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always contended that the Transcendentalists represented a 
typical product of our civilization, and he longed to see that 
native aspiration for natural perfection find true consummation 
and crowning in the church’s teaching. It was to men and 
women of such sympathies that he ever felt himself most strong- 
ly drawn, and his apostleship has been the means of bringing 
peace and light and divine grace to not a few among them. 

What is not told in the volume before us the quick-witted 
can infer—the far-reaching social law that caused the disas- 
‘trous termination of the Brook-Farm experiment. The men and 
women associated in that movement were equipped with the 
most thorough outfit of unselfish devotion and natural virtue. 
Their failure to solve the problem of life has but one mean- 
ing: that the community-ideal they cherished is indeed in 
harmony with a deep-felt human want, but that the attain- 
ment of this ideal requires a supernatural environment, and is 
never perfectly realized but in that church which for many 
long centuries has been giving birth constantly to new com- 
munities, each'of them successfully solving the dark mystery 
that to the last confronted the Brook-Farmers. 


In extent of narrative, scope of action, and variety of inter- 
est Prince Kropotkin’s Memoirs of a Revolutionist* certainly is 
a remarkable production. It is the autobiography of a man 
born an aristocrat; in his boyhood a page to Emperor Alex- 
ander of Russia; later a scientist who discovers errors in some 
of Humboldt’s geographical theories; a Russian officer in 
Siberia, an impecunious writer, a worker among the proletariat 
of Switzerland and London, and finally an imprisoned socialis- 
tic agitator, and an authority in nearly every department of 
practical economics. In all this there is much of human in- 
terest, much of adventure, much of suffering and trial. More 
than that, there is much of suggestive study into social condi- 
tions, and many a life-like picture, some of them extremely 
beautiful, of all kinds and conditions of life, from the peasant 
to the prince. With the author’s extreme views on social re- 
construction we need not express our difference. His endeavor 
to temper our view of Nihilism is but a feeble plea; and the 
sentiment which he adapts from Tolstoy is abhorrent to a 
higher than the artistic feeling: ‘‘A pair of boots is more im- 
portant than all your Madonnas and all your refined talk about 


* Memoirs of a Revolutionist, By Prince Kropotkin. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Shakspere.” And on the previous page he tells us quite 
enough about the Nihilist when he says: “In his philosophical 
conceptions he was a positivist, an agnostic, a Spencerian evo- 
lutionist, or a scientific materialist.” It is sad that great love 
for humankind, hatred of social injustices, and horror at the 
undoubted hypocrisy and tyranny that still exist, should irri- 
tate men into thinking that nothing but the radical overturn 
of society, and either the destruction or the entire transforma- 
tion of religion, will be the remedy of our present shortcomings. 


In the present rather extraordinary revival of Miss Austen’s 
works an essay* on herself and her works is of very timely 
appearance. It is not a very profound study of the novel in 
general or of Miss Austen’s novels in particular. Very largely 
it is concerned with a comparative study of three great female 
novelists of England—the three greatest indeed, until the less 
simple but more dazzling brilliance of George Eliot placed 
them in a secondary position—Frances Burney, Miss Edge- 
worth, and Jane Austen. In this comparison Mr. Pollock, to his 
great credit asa critic, shows more consideration by far for the 
first two of this group than the majority of Austenites, as he 
calls them, usually display. With a very just discrimination 
he examines the influence exerted by Miss Burney on the 
author of Pride and Prejudice, and gives the earlier writer her 
share of praise. In this respect alone the book is indeed ad- 
mirable as a critique of early English fiction. Miss Austen’s 
style, charming in its simplicity, and her plots, built up chiefly 
about ordinary events and in a social sense ordinary characters 
too, are delicately and winningly appreciated. 

Few books of its sort have richer literary suggestiveness, 
few are so temperate in their encomium, yet so steady in their 
enthusiasm, and few have a fairer promise of elevating the 
tone, both of romantic and of critical composition. Together 
with Austin Dobson’s introductions to the Macmillan edition 
of Miss Austen, it is the best hand-book we possess for the 
study of a great English novelist, and of her almost equally 
great contemporaries. 


Father Barnes belongs to University College, Oxford, and is 
a master of the university. The work+ which we are noticing 
has been evidently a labor of love. The minute examination of 


* Jane Austen : Her Contemporaries and Herself. An Essay in Criticism. By Walter 
Harries Pollock. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

+ St. Peterin Rome. By Arthur Stapylton Barnes, Priest of the Diocese of Westminster. 
London : Swan, Sonnenschien & Co, 
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monuments, and of the pictures, drawings, and literature con- 
nected with them, has involved time and research, the result of 
which for the most part will obtain recognition at the hands 
of the very small circle known as students of archeology. In 
addition he has sifted a vast mass of matter coming under the 
title of traditions—probed the accounts, considered objections, 
balanced conflicting claims, and in no instance has left us in 
doubt as to his own opinion. With a foresight certain as sound 
scientific theory he moves to his goal; with a judgment sure- 
footed as that which practice and the natural gift afford to 
practical men in the avocations of life he conducts his reader 
through the labyrinth of views, facts, and the obscuring influence 
of change. It is not so much that St. Peter was the first 
Bishop of Rome as that he is the all-pervading, animating 
spirit of twenty centuries of her moral and religious life. 

We see how distinctly and emphatically the pope is the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter—we see it in everything; even as we look at 
the open graves of his successors round his tomb we think, as 
the men who saw the excavations in 1626 thought, that he was 
like a ruler among the “bishops assisting at a synod or coun- 
cil.” All the popes who died in Rome up to the beginning of 
the third century, when the papal crypt of St. Callisto was 
made, were buried round St. Peter. We feel that he is in the 
true sense the soul of Rome; not as a great reformer is the 
spirit of his day in a country, but an undying influence passing 
through all vicissitudes. Imperial power, siege, sack, lawless 
barons, revolutionary factions, move past this sacred memory. 
Rome is the eternal city in truth, because linked to the Vicar 
of the Lord. The knowledge comes home to us that it is not 
so much Leo the Great that rules, or Gregory the Great, or the 
magnificent Hildebrand—as the foremost non-Catholic scholar 
of the age describes St. Gregory VII.—as it is Peter that 
rules. ‘Peter has spoken by the mouth of Leo,’ cried out the 
Fathers of Chalcedon when the doctrinal letters of the Holy 
See were read; and we gather their spirit from that city of 
Rome on the surface of the earth and below its surface, earth 
cemented with the blood of martyrs, earth sustaining temples 
speaking of his rule, earth sustaining memorials of the triumph 
of his mission. The Colosseum and “the wondrous dome ” alike 
speak of that mission and that rule. 

We will not dwell on Father Barnes’s statement of the ques- 
tion as to whether St. Peter was ever in Rome. The fact that 
he suffered there had never been disputed until the sixteenth 
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century. The more careful of the Reformers left this issue to 
Calvin and the least informed. It is now left to missionaries 
from Exeter Hall, Irish Orangemen, and Dr. King. If there 
be a fact in the history of the past or in the domain of con- 
temporary knowledge which a man can accept on evidence; if 
any man can be convinced that George Washington was the 
first President of the United States, that Napoleon Bonaparte 
was acknowledged as their emperor by the French people, that 
Mr. McKinley’s official residence is the White House; if men 
have means of knowledge through testimony which can be 
relied upon, then the presence of St. Peter and his crucifixion 
at Rome are facts beyond dispute. 

In condescending to notice this objection we would not 
dream of appealing to a Catholic authority. There are cer- 
tain things you cannot make clearer by argument. There are 
certain minds that cannot be disabused of a notion. No 
amount of argument will so successfully prove that a day is a 
fine one as bringing the objector out into the sun and air. If 
this do not satisfy him you are at a loss, you must leave him 
to his own devices. If a man have a fixed but erroneous idea, 
say on a fact of history, the best way of dealing with him is 
to point out the different opinion of persons looking from his 
own point of view, brought up in his own way of thinking, and 
better informed than himself. He may not be convinced, but 
he is silenced. Fixed ideas that are erroneous are not by any 
means good things. Dr. Sangrado’s wholesale slaughter of his 
patients could not convince him that his theory of blood-letting 
and purging as a universal remedy was bad. His confidence 
in himself secured that of the public. We have a recollection 
that only one patient recovered, and that his recovery was due 
to his being removed out of the doctor’s reach before the 
treatment had been carried to its full extent. This exception 
established the soundness of the theory, the death of the rest 
only showed that they ought not to have died. We hear of a 
priori theories to-day in criticism and science as well founded 
and as tenaciously held as Sangrado’s. 

Speaking of the fact that St. Peter was in Rome, Whiston, 
the translator of Josephus, says indignantly: ‘‘ The thing is so 
clear in Christian antiquity that it is a shame for a Protestant 
to confess that a Protestant ever denied it.” The first Epistle 
of St. Peter is dated from Babylon. It strikes one as very 
curious that in ultra Protestant circles Rome has been always 
spoken of as Babylon, and yet that St. Peter could not have 
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seen in the same great city so many of the characteristics 
which these Protestants professed to find in it. The fact is, St. 
Peter had the best reascn of precaution for disguising that 
capital so soon to be red with the blood of the saints under 
the name of the city which stands out in the Old Testament 
as the centre of wealth and corruption, power and authority. 
The Babylon of the Chaldees was no longer in history as a 
name significant of anything; the fortress called Babylon, which 
was in Egypt, had never been an influence in history. This is 
the interpretation put upon the word by Protestants like Light- 
foot, Elicott, Farrar, Westcott, Gore; by Continental Rational- 
ists such as Wieseler, Harnack, Hilgenfeld, Renan, Thiersch, 
and Ewald. The whole controversy is due to the arbitrary 
line taken by Calvin, that nothing was to be accepted concern- 
ing the church except what was to be found in the Bible; yet 
every child knows that even in this exclusiveness the Calvinists 
were no more consistent than the other Reformers. 

However, for the public at large—not fettered by an iron- 
bound principle to which all knowledge of the growth of the 
church is to be referred—to the man of science especially, the 
monuments that testify to the growth of the institution speak 
with the certainty of demonstration. Professor Lanciani is 
one of the greatest living authorities on the antiquities of 
Rome. To persons outside the church his employment by the 
Italian government may be a guarantee that he is not unduly 
wedded to traditional opinions. But a man must speak the 
truth, and there is a conclusion forced upon him which he ex- 
presses in weighty words: “I write about the monuments of 
Rome from a strictly archzological point of view, avoiding 
questions which pertain, or are supposed to pertain, to religious 
controversy. For the archeologist the presence and execution 
of Sts. Peter and Paul in Rome are facts beyond a shadow of 
doubt by purely monumental evidence.” 

We regret that we have not space for the Christian life 
which centred round the two Apostles, as Father Barnes re- 
views it from document and memorial in art; but under the 
emotions stirred within us by this book we kneel before the 
altar with the early converts in the houses of Pudens and 
Aquilla; we are in spirit with St. Peter when he reached 
Rome in 42 and suffered in 67; we share in the triumph when 
Constantine built the basilica over his tomb; we see the Church 
ad Vincula rising as the gift of Eudoxia; we read with passion- 
ate reverence the tablet placed by Damasus in the Platonia 
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ad Catacumbas; the very soul swells within us as church after 
church ascends in the years and centuries—offerings of the 
faithful, the tributes of all nations in memory of him to whom 
the Lord said, Feed my lambs, feed my sheep! 


Mr. Halleck’s work* is framed according to a good method, 
but is somewhat disappointing for reasons to be presently 
given. The idea is to show a principle of growth in the litera- 
ture corresponding to the development of the language; as Mr. 
Halleck prefers to say, its evolution. We expect that at 
least the characteristic writers of each period would be brought 
before us. Almost at random we look at the Stuart era, but 
miss Cleveland from the number. Yet there was a power in 
his sarcasm which reflects feeling of a party kind as well 
entitled to commemoration as the controversial ideas which 
our author professes to find in the Bid/e of Wycliffe + and the 
Vision of Piers Plowman. 

He is not always accurate in his etymologies. He lays 
down the principle that the English language is derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon, the French, and the Latin; and that only a 
small percentage of French and Latin words have found their 
way into it. It is not easy to decide about this percentage ; 
we know it to range from twelve per cent. to over twenty in 
different hands. If we understand our author rightly, it is 
eleven per cent. or ten, taking Shakspere and the Authorized 
Version of the Bible as standards. We are accustomed to hear 
this statement of this percentage with regard to Shakspere; 
we have very grave doubts of its correctness, but even if cor- 
rect it would only mean a choice between synonyms. The 
wealth of phraseology and many-sidedness justly claimed for 
the English language could only have come from the fusion 
of the foreign elements into the body of the language, and 
these elements should bear a large proportion to produce that 
effect. In his comedies Shakspere has sixteen words from the 
Romance or Latin out of every hundred; it will be found he 
has nearly thirty to every hundred in the tragic and _ historic 
speeches. Still his English is more Anglo-Saxon than any 
other writer’s.t 

Mr. Halleck’s etymologies, as we said above, are not always 
correct. In fact he blunders awfully in a list of eleven words. 
He derives the entire eleven from the Latin under his sub- 

* History of English Literature. By Reuben Post Halleck. New York: American 
Book Company. + Wycliffe only translated the Mew Zestament, 

t There is an affectation for Anglo-Saxon words at present. 
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heading, “The Superiority of the Composite Tongue.” Of 
these there®are only two from the Latin, there is one from the 
Celtic, the other eight are from the French. His own dullest 
pupil should be flogged if he made some of the mistakes of 
his master. We think in his specimens of early English 
from the Scriptures, to illustrate the evolution of the language, 
he might as fairly have given a text or two from the old 
Anglo-Saxon as from Wycliffe’s version. It is as easy to 
read Wycliffe almost as the authorized version; we cannot 
conceive why the text was given except as an instance of what 
he calls the rising “of the Reformation spirit.” As a proof 
that the change from the old Saxon of St. Matthew to the 
English of Wycliffe’s version marks something like an evolu- 
tion upward or downward we shall quote a line from each: 

Anglo-Saxon: ‘‘Warna the that thee hyt ncenegum men ne 
seege; ac gang dteow the tham sacerde,” etc. 

Wycliffe: “See, say thou to no man,.but go, shew thee to 
prestis,” etc. 

Mr. Halleck, at page 80, tells us that “in r4or the first 
Englishman was burned at the stake because of individual 
opinions on religious matters,’”’ and he says so in connection 
with Wycliffe’s Bzb/e—as if there had not been a version in the 
vulgar tongue centuries before—and on account of the effect 
produced among the masses of the people by Wycliffe’s Azd/e, 
his other works, and owing to the bold diffusion of his views 
on the part of preachers and poets inspired by them. Mr. 
Halleck’s admiration for the political and social opinions of 
Shelley is consistent indeed with the suggestion that there was 
no Bible for the people until Wycliffe’s, that giving them one 
opened their minds to religious problems, but that this result 
was met by the stake, or, as he expresses it, by “the burning 
of heretics.” 

In these statements there is the partial truth impossible to 
combat unless by lengthy explanation. The Wycliffites promul- 
gated opinions that fair men would now describe as communis- 
tic in the worst sense, or anarchical in the worst sense. The 
people were oppressed by a movement against free labor, and 
notably the Statute of Laborers; but the church had nothing to 
do with the land-owners’ movement and enactments, and the 
other grounds of .discontent. The couplet of the mad priest, 
known as Jack Straw— 

“When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman?” 
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pretty fairly tells what the question was. We have not the 
space to discuss the counter-movement, but we deny that the 
spiritual courts had power to impose sentences affecting life or 
limb. Not until after the Reformation were men sentenced to 
be maimed or burned, hanged or beheaded, for religious 
opinions. We direct Mr. Halleck’s attention to proceedings 
against Scotch Presbyterians by the Episcopalian Privy Coun- 
cil of their own country, to the acts of Puritan rulers in New 
England against their fellow- Protestants. 

However, we pass from this to say he gives excellent ex- 
tracts from the poets, but he does not seem to know in what 
their excellence consists. He appropriates Chasles Knight's 
pronouncement on Shakspere’s influence over thought and lan- 
guage, and does not improve it in the process. With him the 
sneer of a quibbling contemporary disposes of Pope’s merits. 
He hardly notices the ballad literature, which, in a work pur- 
porting to describe the development of English literature, is an 
omission without excuse. We have no hesitation in saying that 
the influence of the ballads on two great periods of imagina- 
tion and feeling, the age of Shakspere and the age of Scott, 
cannot be measured. In the ballads the thought and passion 
of their day were more distinctly expressed than the thought 
and passion of the present are in Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, 
or Swimburne. In the ballads they were real influences, caught 
from and expended in the scenes where they took life; they 
are the same as we find in Chaucer and Shakspere under more 
varying conditions. On the other hand, the passion and the 
thought of this age are largely artificial and fantastical. Why, 
to a great extent what is called the poetic thought of to-day 
is the coloring of external nature in the lights and shades of 
over-refining words and moralities, drawn from subtleties of the 
intellect without foundation in experience; the passion of 
to-day is a vision of feeling and emotion born in the fancy 
without knowledge from the heart. 

Of course we admire Tennyson, for in some way Nature 
speaks to him and he tells her message.. We hear the water 
lapping on the crag, we see the river-bank, the meadow, and 
the climbing of the sea; but there is no man in his world; 
inhabitants there are, but the human is not their order. The 
nearest in poetic conception to our kind are the lotos-eaters, 
but they are shadows in the reality of the slumberous air and 
matchless landscape. How different the men of the sea, the 
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forest, the bent * of the old ballads! They were the sailors of 
Tudor days, the bowmen of Plantagenet days; men of all 
time, like those in the camp before Ilion, those in the Tabard 
Inn, those that walked the world with Shakspere. 

Mr. Halleck’s method is good. If he puts in the limbo 
of illusions the social and political, the moral and religious 
views, through which he looks at the growth of the noble 
literature of England—views which he is too fond of express- 
ing—why, he says “The Princess” has “contributed nothing 
to the solution of the woman question,” as though one cared 
for platform iconoclastics amid the infinite fancies of that ex- 
quisite poem+—we hope to give a different judgment on his 
next edition. 


The Morrow of Lifet+t is a book of more than ordinary 
worth. It consists of a series of studies, primarily devotional, 
yet illustrated by dogma and philosophy and a wealth of 
scriptural quotation, on subjects connected with death and the 
future life. Nowhere in this volume does the author show lack 
of original thought, of mastery of expression, or of seriousness 
and surety of conviction. A remarkable spirit of wisdom and 
piety is easily the dominant attraction of the work of the Abbé 
Bolo, yet scarcely less noticeable and pleasing is the strength 
and vigor of the style in which the thought is made manifest. 
Though not planned as a meditation-book, 7he Morrow of Life 
might well be called a book for meditation, for from almost its 
every page may be extracted striking and profound considera- 
tions—food for much spiritual rumination. It is strange that 
such topics as are here treated do not attract more attention 
among Christians. Not only is it characteristic of the true 
Christian to accept the death of his nearest and dearest with 
religious fortitude and an undismayed spirit, but it is one of 
his prime duties to console those who labor under the affliction 
that death brings. There is no need, nor is there any possi- 
bility, of minimizing the suffering that ensues upon the loss of 
one’s beloved relatives and friends. The need is to be supplied 
with deep convictions of the truth of the Christian philosophy 
of suffering, to be able to sanctify grief rather than to attempt 
to make little of it. For this it is not enough that one be apt 
with a few trite phrases respecting death and the future life; 


* The bowmen bickered along the bent 
With their broad arrows keen, 


+ The Morrow of Life. By the Abbé Henry Bolo. Translated from the French. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 
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such meagre food can never sustain the soul in the days of 
hunger and exhaustion that follow upon the loss of its beloved ; 
there must be a firmer realization of the ordinary truths and a 
heartier appreciation of the value of religion in the time of 
trouble. Such conviction and appreciation can come only by 
reflection and meditation made in the hours of mental and 
spiritual equanimity. 

It behooves the Catholic, then, to assimilate carefully the 
doctrines and the consolations of the church against the day 
of sorrow, to make death and the grave and the life beyond 
familiar to his mind. To assist one in doing this, to supply 
thoughts, to drive them home with forceful writing, to teach 
the sanctity of suffering and of death, to hold forth the beau- 
tiful, sure hope of the life beyond, has been the endeavor of 
the author of the present volume. He has succeeded admira- 
bly. Further than this he has ventured, for he has entered 
into the everlasting controversy concerning the number of the 
saved, and he has recorded his own mind and the mind of the 
church concerning the proper disposition of the body after 
death, showing that the much-advocated means of cremation is 
entirely uncatholic and unchristian. 

To resume: Zhe Morrow of Life affords an excellent treat- 
ment of thoughts that should be familiar to all; it is interest- 
ing, scholarly, and conceived and written in a spirit of piety. 


* A new kind of civilization” (is this the reason s, instead 
of z, is used ?) ‘has been preparing all through this nineteenth 
century, . . . so that the strong shall not oppress the weak, 
and the man who can command will consent to obey.” Mr. 
Walter Besant thus encourages the perplexed humanitarian and 
accentuates Social Settlements in his latest (7he Alabaster Pox) 
as well as his initial book, A// Sorts and Condition of Men, as 
the remedy. The background of this vignette is the City of 
the Settlement, any one of the squalid and degraded districts 
of London where the factory turns human beings into reluc- 
tant drudges instead of willing and eager artisans, where in the 
constant society of each other, without any interest but self- 
preservation, they indulge in crime as a pastime, and hatred 
and discontent as the only proper sentiments. If his picture 
of the slum is disheartening, the people who form the Settle- 
ment are the brightest and most hopeful in all Asturia. “We 
are looking for another and a far fairer (social) structure than 
your narrow temple which holds so few,” says the angel of the 
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Settlement to her sceptic, who, Soured and dismayed by a re- 
velation of the ill-gotten accumulation of his wealth, encour- 
ages in himself the wrong state of mind. Instead of the hero 
and heroine, this sceptic just a man, and this particular angel 
preferably a woman, have discovered an attachment for each 
other by revealing their love for all men and women; instead 
of the superfluous young men brewing mischief in novels, here 
is the youth on fire with spiritual desires, an acrid dissolvent 
in the base element of the slum, and the healthy young man 
who teaches the reckless tough to respect even sport by pay- 
ing to it the courtesy of training. So at least it seems to the 
reader surfeited with literature, dialectic and romantic, and 
when he finishes these clear and concise pages he is resolved 
to be the man who acts. This is a great deai for a book to 
do. So seek diligently Zhe Alabaster Box* and you will find a 
jewel hidden therein which is different for every single person. 
There are four full-page illustrations of the four most dramatic 
events of one week at the City of the Settlement. 


Miss Yale’s annual report of the Clarke School for the 
deaf at Northampton, Mass.,+ announces the addition of the 
Gilmore gymnasium to the charming group of buildings which 
crowns Round Hill. Few places in Massachusetts have more 
distinguished associations than this spot, where Jenny Lind 
spent her honeymoon and George Bancroft taught school. 
The Clarke institution made wonderful demonstration of the 
power to teach lip-reading to the deaf at a time when the 
theory was commonly doubted, and its progress in scope and 
efficiency is a matter of -congratulation. 


The story of Blessed Janet is one of those religious biog- 
raphies of a holy person which seems to be entirely without 
that note of joy which reveals itself so constantly in reading 
the records of the saints, and which is so premonitory to the 
Christian heart of the great and glorious rewards that lie just 
beyond that thin partition between the spirit and the flesh 
which keeps the saint still suffering pain and sorrow and self- 
denial together with its earthly kin. 

Hardly any human joy could have brightened the shadowed 
life of this afflicted daughter of a king, who was doomed to 
suffer from birth to death the horrid injustice of that reproach 


* The Alabaster Box. By Sir Walter Besant. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co, 

+ Thirty-second Annual Report of the Clarke School for the Deaf. Northampton, Mass. 

+A Daughter of France. Being records of Blessed Jane, foundress of the Order of the 
Annunciation. Curtailed from the French of Countess de Flavigny by Lady Martin. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates. 
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which belongs, with the kindred baseness of kingly oppression 
and tyranny, to another age and generation than ours. Jane 
was born a girl instead of a boy, and upon this decree of 
Providence was depended the awful fate which was the un- 
doing of her life on earth, though happily the building up of 
her eternal felicity hereafter. It made her the scorn and re- 
proach of men, but it also made her a saint. 


Two translations* from the inexhaustible store of French 
devotional life have recently been sent out to do their mission 
among the devout of our own land. A reflection must per- 
force come to one strongly at times, whether, to do.this mis- 
sion well«and to make it of eternal account, it would not be 
salutary to infuse into the stream of such piety that is con- 
stantly being turned thitherward from these sources some 
strong flavor of a native inspirational kind, which would turn 
the bland insipidity of much of this pietistic literature, that has 
been written to meet altogether different circumstances and 
needs, into a really healthful stimulus to the religious life of 
the Church here. 


Another book + from the zealous Franciscans, and a trans- 
lation also, has been given a striking value by Cardinal 
Vaughan, that leader in the great army of social reformers in 
the church to-day, having dignified it with a very strong com- 
mendation in the preface he has written to it. He has said all 
he has to say for the Third Order of St. Francis in this preface 
by pointing out what a mission lies before it if it adapts itself to 
the needs of the time, through the important movement of social 
reform now in the van of all other movements in the church 
to-day. He makes a telling argument for its imperativeness in 
one or two brief estimates of its value and its mission, and he 
forcibly points out how much Catholics have drifted away from 
earlier and better ideals of this spirit of Christian socialism. 
He says: “In Catholic days, while distinctions of classes ex- 
isted, as they always must exist in human society, there was a 
Catholic Brotherhood in which all were gathered together, rich and 
poor, learned and simple. It did not always exist as a brother- 
hood in name, but it was a brotherhood in effect. During the 

* The Perfect Religious. Instructions of Monseigneur d’Orléans de La Motte, Bishop 
of Amiens.—Zhe Divine Consoler. Little Visits to the Most Holy Sacrament. By J. M. 
Angéli, of the Lazarist Fathers. Translated from the French. New York: Benziger Bros. 


+ The Spirit of the Third Order of St. Francis. Translated from the French of the Very 
Rev. Father Peter Baptist, O.F.M. With a Preface by Cardinal Vaughan. London: 


Catholic Truth Society. 
VOL, LXXI.—27 
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last three hundred years we have been returning, in England, 
to a condition of paganism that has developed into a positive 
hostility and hatred between classes; and we have thus been 
departing further and further from the Christian ideal of a 
Catholic Brotherhood. The separation of the poor from the 
rich, of the operative from the capitalist, of the ignorant from 
the learned, of the unrefined from the cultured, creating im- 
passible barriers and fixing each class in an attitude of hostile 
and selfish aloofness, has worked against Christianity, whose 
divine mission it is to establish the spirit of a common Brother- 
hood, among all who are the brethren of Jesus Christ.” The 
spirit of St. Francis, the cardinal thinks, is peculiarly adapted 
to the spirit of all this. He says emphatically: “ The work of 
the CATHOLIC SOCIAL UNION is eminently a Franciscan work,” 
But he includes within the scope of it, by the appeal he makes 
to the body of the faithful, every single Catholic who makes 
profession of being a true child of the church. 


Seumas MacManus’s humor as a story-teller is of such an 
irresistible sort that it is almost tantalizing; it would almost 
make one drop seriousness at a funeral and join in the good- 
natured, healthy fun that he can stir up by the wizard touch of 
the mischief-maker—mischief too in its very best mood, the kind 
that pokes a cheery joke under the very nose of the saddened 
and disgruntled, and holds it there with sprightly insistency till 
it elicits a smile from the sore-hearted or sore-headed ; it perhaps 
more often slyly aims its cunning shafts at the latter than at 
the former. 

Ina graceful little preface to his newest book * Mr. MacManus, 
with an exquisitely ironical fling at this all-too-sober world, 
ventures an apology for supposing that there may still be some 
thirst among us for a draught from the “ well-spring of merriment 
jnto which,” he says, “ he has dipped a sorry pail ”; and he explains 
the cause of this weakness in himself by telling us, in that de- 
precatory sort of a way that the Irish character can assume with- 
out a hint of servility in it, that “in my Donegal civilization wins 
but slowly, and the curse (?) of optimism clings to our valleys with 
the pertinacity of the silver mists. He that considers even the 
shorn lamb has given the wayward Celtic soul the power of 
rising up, like Gulliver among the pigmies, and shaking to earth 
the little cares that would infest it.” 


* The Bewitched Fiddle, and other Irish Tales, By Seumas MacManus. New York: 
Doubleday & McClure Company. : 
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Some one has well commented on this irrepressibility of the 
Irish humor by saying that nothing gives a truer estimate of 
the purity of the Irish race than the perpetuation of this sense 
of humor all through its course in modern civilization, in spite 
of those awful afflictions which have come upon it, marking its 
history as one of the saddest among the nations. It is indeed 
this ever-present blending of pathos and wit that constitutes 
the everlasting charm and attraction of the true Irish genius. 


Father McMahon, like the sun whom he elects as his 
travelling companion in his book, A Journey Around the World 
with the Sun,* takes the reader well-nigh to the world’s end 
and back again. His glance seems to have been nearly as 
comprehensive as that of the eye of day, taking in as it went 
a view of the topography, politics, religion, customs, and social 
life of the countries over which it passed. With such a method, 
Father McMahon presents a vitascopic as well as a_ kaleido- 
scopic series of pictures to the reader. He justly deemed it a 
work of supererogation to linger very long over descriptions of 
places made familiar by other travellers; he has a tactful way 
of making his visit to such much-lauded spots stand out con- 
spicuously among others by telling some little pleasantry which 
occurred there. 

Perhaps the most interesting incident of the journey was 
the visit to the Holy Land during Holy Week; Good Friday 
in Jerusalem is the theme of several very enjoyable pages. 
Father McMahon’s familiarity with Holy Writ makes his ac- 
counts of these scenes particularly attractive; one feels he has 
taken the “wealth of the Indies” with him. He waxes elo- 
quent over the Eternal City, thrilled by its religious as well 
.as its artistic charm for the traveller. But Ireland seems to 
have been his Mecca after all. ‘“ When leaving home, an old 
woman said to me: ‘You'll go to Ireland, Father.’ ‘Yes,’ I 
said, ‘but I’ll go there last.’ ‘Why will you leave Ireland 
for the last?’ said she. ‘ Don’t we leave the nicest and sweet- 
est things for the last?’ said I.” From the number of anec- 
dotes told of his visits in other countries not so renowned for 
wit and humor as is the Emerald Isle, one must feel that 
Father McMahon was in his element on the soil which -pro- 
duces the most famous wags and raconteurs of the world. 
One of the happiest specimens of wit the book contains is one 


* 4 Journey Around the World with the Sun, By Rev. William McMahon,‘ Cleveland: 
Catholic Universe Publishing Co. ‘ 
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about the Devil’s Glen. An Englishman said to an Irishman: 
“The devil appears to own a great deal of property in Ireland. 
I’ve been shown the Devil’s Glen and the Devil’s Bit, and 
several other places with his name attached.” ‘True for you,” 
said the Irishman; “but like many other landlords, the devil 
is an absentee and lives in England.” 

The book is attractively illustrated by pictures, different 
from the usual ones which present stereotyped views of famous 
places. 


The Hetress of Cronenstein* is one of those numerous Ger. 
man stories which are usually full of characters and trifling 
detail. The first chapter leads us to expect a good strong 
story, but the following ones do not realize expectations. The 
principal characters—an artist and an actress—would seem to 
call for many interesting developments, but this is where this 
story is weakest. The characters are not developed to their 
climaxes, hence the absence of a plot. The German setting 
makes it lugubrious and out of the range of our sympathy. 
American life and incident so fill our thoughts that it is 
superfluous to go to a German source for amusement or dis- 
traction. But it is not without interest, particularly in its 
pathetic ending, and might have much interest for the omnivor 
ous novel reader. 


The unhappy Stuarts have formed the theme of many a 
tale, grave and gay, and this is no exception.t A little page, 
Gay Roy, is the centre of interest. A servant, he becomes the 
friend and protector of his patroness, the beautiful Mary 
Beatrice, wife of James II. The life of the court is faithfully 
described and the sad import of these exciting times soon 
brought home to the child courtier. He was made the mes- 
senger on many occasions which have made history. Father 
Colombiére is introduced as the promoter of the devotion to 
the Sacred Heart. A sequel is to be written to this book, which 
might prove very interesting to the interested reader. 


How the little Irish boy turns his face and his thoughts to 
the new world under the influence of the rather mature reflec- 
tion, “ Westward the star of empire takes its way”; how he 
arrives on these shores with bright hopes and a clean face—to 

* The Heiress of Cronenstein. By Countess Hahn-Hahn. From the German, by Mary 
H. Allies. New York: Benziger Brothers. 


+ The Duchess of York's Page. By Mrs. William Maude. London: R. and T. Wash- 
bourne; New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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which last fact he owes his first employment in the new world, 
viz., a grocer’s boy with many possibilities—and after a few 
gentle trials becomes a self-respecting citizen ; how this is easily 
accomplished if said little boy is sober, honest, and industrious, 
seems to be the moral of this oft-told tale.* 


To many it will seem strange that Professor Royce’s latest 
volume + should bear its present title, as scarcely more than 
two or three pages are devoted directly to the subject of im- 
mortality. But the finer critics who perceive the intimate con- 
nection of individuality and immortality will greatly appreciate 
the finely-drawn scheme of justification for belief in life beyond 
the grave. 

It is the varying conceptions of Reality that seem to differ- 
entiate the modern schools of thought; and this is but saying 
that their differences are grouped about their notions of God 
and man’s relation to God. The Infinite Absolute, the Pure 
Being, is the ultimate reality if he exists at all, and the justi- 
fication of belief in him is the most momentous task to which 
the philosopher may apply his efforts. Next to this comes the 
justification of belief in other lesser realities—individuals apart 
from God. The general process pursued by Professor Royce 
is a Kantian demonstration of the possession of immortality on 
the part of individuals—their immortality, like their individuality, 
being known by the “ practical reason” alone. 

The essay merits praise. It emphasizes those unreasoned 
“intimations,” “ misgivings,” yearnings that are the ground of 
a vast deal of all our knowing. One cannot but be stirred 
and elevated by reflection on the beautifully sublime sugges- 
tions born of direct meditation on the Divine Nature and its 
partial self-expression in creatures. The dignity of human 
nature and the grandeur of human destiny are thus emphasized 
with startling vigor. 

Doctor Pace’s articles on St. Thomas’s concept of immortal- 
ity in the recent issues of the Catholic University Bulletin might 
be of value to those readers of the volume before us who 
would like to compare it with a luminous, forceful, and deep 
study of the same topic from a larger point of view. 


In the Notes of a Missionary Priest in the Rocky Mountains t 


* Michael O'Donnell; or, The Fortunes of a Little Emigrant. By Mary E. Mannix. The 
Ave Maria Press. 
+ The Conception of Immortality. By Josiah Royce. New. York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
t Notes of a Missionary Priest in the Rocky Mountains. By Rev. J. J. Gibbons, New 
York and San Francisco, Cal.: Christian Press Association Publishing Company. 
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Father Gibbons presents the public with a book delightful to 
those whom accounts of physical prowess and endurance in- 
terest, as well as to those whom records of spiritual effort and 
ministration edify, for the notes are sketches of the West in 
1888, when the missionaries’ battle was to be fought not only 
with intemperance, blasphemy, infidelity, and kindred vices 
usually rife in mining districts, but also with rigors of climate, 
with storms and avalanches often imminent, always disastrous, 
with harrowing encounters with wild beasts, and worst of all 
with pneumonia and other ills to which flesh is heir, to say 
nothing of the dire accidents frequently occurring in the mines, 
in the tunnel-making and laying of new railroads, accidents 
which necessitated the priests being physicians of the body as 
well as of the soul. 

The scene of Father Gibbons’s labors was the San Juan 
country of Southwestern Colorado, “bounded on the north by 
rugged ranges, on the south by New Mexico, on the east by 
the Gunnison district, and on the west by Utah’s Blue Moun. 
tains; a mountainous country diversified by rolling uplands, 
smiling valleys, darkling glens, and rushing streams.” 

Father Gibbons recounts many interesting conversions, re- 
forms of alcoholic victims, and dwells with special gratification 
on the return of many honest sons of toil to the church from 
which they had drifted. The book is attractively illustrated. 


The author of Jack Hildreth on the Nile* “makes the desert 
talk,” as Kipling says, in a story boys will read with avidity; 
a story of several months’ adventures in the land of the pyra- 
mids, the Pharaos and great crocodiles. 


We have so limited an amount of popular literature on the 
subject of Holy Mass that we doubly welcome the new re- 
print of the booklet by Cardinal Vaughan+ while Bishop of 
Salford. The spirit of. simple piety and practical faith that 
breathes through its pages will do much to inspire the Catholic 
reader with new zeal and devotion for this central act of 
Christian worship; while the non-Catholic will find in it a 
clear explanation of the strange reverence and love displayed 
by those who believe in the reality of the august Sacrifice. 


A useful little volumet just brought out by Father 


* Jack Hildreth on the Nile. Adapted from the original of C. May by Marion Ames 
Taggart. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 
+ The Holy Sacrifice.of the Mass. By Herbert Cardinal Vaughan. St. Louis: Herder. 
t The Church of Christ the Same For Ever, By D. McErlane, S.J. St. Louis: Herder. 
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McErlane consists of a detailed commentary on the Scripture 
texts that record Christ’s conferring of power upon his Apostles. 
The simple and unpretentious style of the author will make 
perusal of the volume a pleasant task for the inquiring reader, ° 
and his directness and lucidity will be of no small assistance 
to the convert-maker, who must rely on the printed word to 
do a great part of his work. 


ite 
> 





I.—O’CONNELL, HIS LIFE AND HIS WORK, IN FRENCH.* 


This book is for the French reader, and M. Godré has very 
faithfully and gratefully performed his task, and presents 
“Daniel O’Connell and his Work ”’ very accurately to the French 
public. The most savage reviewer becomes mollified as he 
reads, through the charming medium of the most polite language, 
the familiar story of Ireland as she is governed. The intelli- 
gent biographer—and who can excel the French in this mental 
trait >—begins logically with the recital of the penal laws as an 
introduction, because any famous Irishman, no matter what his 
means of livelihood, is eventually drawn into the affairs of his 
country ; it is his private as well as his public concern. In 1776 
the independence of the United States was declared, the cry 
of freedom was heard even in Ireland, so long despoiled of her 
civil and religious liberty. Her hopes began to take the form 
of a Relief Bill, which it was the chief life-purpose of Daniel 
O’Connell to bring to successful issue. With infinite care the 
French life gives the details of O’Connell’s installation in London 
as a young barrister, and his letters to his uncle at this period are 
very calm and self contained,—he had not shown yet the flame of 
the “liberatrice.”” He soon penetrates into the House of Com- 
mons, sacred to its leading men, and hears Fox and Pitt, those 
famous ministers of this corrupt era in English politics. This 
crowded page of history is related in beautifully correct French 
and envelops the clumsy Anglo-Saxon in the graceful garment 
of French prose. Some-of the letters quoted sound charming 
in the French tongue, as ‘‘ Mignone,” et ‘*Mon cher cceur a 
me voici de nouveau ici, Darynane, entouré de me bébés 
et pensant 4 leur mére (who was at Killarney for her health) 
mon tresor. Nell a bien gagne méme depuis le jeu de temps 
que i’ai été absent Betsy et John sont délicieusement bien et 
excellents enfants.” + 


* Daniel O'Connell: sa Vie, son Geuvre, Paris :. Victor Lecoffre. 
+ Correspondence of D. O’Connell. | 
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All through his (Daniel O’Connell’s) exacting public life the 
undercurrent of Christian fortitude and family affection is kept 
intact, which the French author takes pains to make clear to 
French sympathizers. The: most interesting spectacle of a peo. 
ple struggling for their religious liberty by the means of popular 
agitation, which won for them from “nos terrible voisins” 
a tardy Relief Bill; the fiendish inventions of their enemy ; 
“cette race terrible des Protestants d’Ulster,” with the details 
of their secret society, The Peep o’ Day Boys—* Garcons 
du point du jour”—the author conscientiously explains. As 
a child of the church O'Connell is introduced to the French 
and his strict observance of his religious duties is emphasized. 
All the sources of information have been thoroughly gleaned, 
even the beginnings of the present condition of Ireland—a 
sympathetic French offering to Irish history. The sentimental 
touch is not absent; the meeting of O’Connell with Louis 
Veuillot and Montalembert at Paris on his way to Rome. 
The epilogue takes a sad comfort in recounting the eulogies of 
foreign orators to the glories of the dead Liberator, and invites 
us to mourn at Glasnevin cemetery, in which he reposes under 
a round tower with the shamrocks all about, “le tréfle de Saint 
Patrick.” In the preface occurs this epigram: ‘In history.we 
owe nothing to England but justice and truth.” It may well 
be the last word. 


2.—THE SETONS OF SCOTLAND AND AMERICA.* 


Any one acquainted with the romantic history of Scotland 
would be at once attracted by the title of this book,* and not 
the less so that it is the work of an American scion of that 
house whose clansmen called themselves, if we mistake not, 
“the saucy Setons,” and whose punning slogan was “ Set on, set 
on,” as they put their spears in rest. Monsignor Seton pos. 
sessed ample materials for the compilation in the bibliography 
of the family prepared by kinsmen of the name or of other 
names; such, for instance, as “ Zhe History of the House of Sey- 
toun to the year MDLIX., by Sir Richard Maitland of Lething- 
ton, Knight, with the Continuation, by Alexander Viscount Kings- 
ton, to MDCLXXXVIL., printed at Glasgow, MDCCCXXIX.” 
This Maitland of Lethington was a Seton on the mother’s side, 


* An Old Family, or the Setons of Scotland and America. By Monsignor Seton. New 
York : Brentanos, 
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and very proud of the fact. Another book of the kind is a 
History of the Family of Seton during Eight Centuries, by 
George Seton, Advocate, M. A. Oxon., and so on. George 
seems a favorite name with the family, and was the name of 
the gallant- and devoted lord so faithful to the fortunes of 
the unhappy Queen Mary. Indeed, this George Lord Seton’s 
life would be a proof that chivalry in the best sense was a 
conception of conduct informed by the Catholic spirit, and not, 
as a recent writer states, sentiment substituted for religion and 
the morality sanctioned by it. Seton had everything to gain 
by joining the Lords of the Congregation; but fidelity to the 
church and loyalty to the queen compelled him to fling away 
his castles, manors, and life, for all these he risked, for the 
good cause. 

That stainless purity of honor which is so often like pride 
in its manifestation caused this George of Seton to refuse an 
earldom which Mary offered at the time she was raising her 
half-brother, James Stuart, to that rank. He begged to be 
allowed to retain his lower rank as premier baron of Scotland, 
which, he-said, he preferred to that of junior earl. He must 
have known that he would not have ceased to be premier 
baron by his elevation—there are some earls and so on, we all 
know about it, who are prouder of being Barons by Summons 
than earls and so on by patent of a later creation—so there 
may have been another reason. Did Mary guess what was in 
his mind when she wrote with a diamond ring upon a window 
of the great hall at Seton— 


“Sunt comites, ducesque alii, sicut denique reges: 
Setoni dominum sit satis esse mihi; 


or was it merely a recollection from her French days of the 
Sieur de Coucy? The family is most ancient, and it almost seems 
as if it could make the Douglas boast: Men saw the Douglases 
in the stream, never in the fountain; in the tree, never in the 
_ sapling. There was a Seton with Macbeth: “the Lord Seton,” 
as the “divine Williams”—Anglo-French for Shakspere—has it, 
Sir Christopher Seton of Seton married Lady Christian Bruce, 
sister of Robert. In what Monsignor calls a quaint Life of 
Robert Bruce, published in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, this Sir Christopher is spoken of as 


‘“*The noble Seton, ever dear to fame, 
A godlike Patriot, and a spotless name.” 
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King: Robert the Bruce erected a little chapel on the spot 
where Sir Christopher was put to death by the English, that 
Mass might be said for the soul of this faithful friend and near 
connection. The first Scotch Seton appears in the reign of 
Alexander I. (1107-1124) as Saher de Say. Monsignor Seton 
states that “the Gael has furnished little to the Scottish peer- 
age”; and this is probably correct, though of the nine names 
he gives as of Norman origin two are undoubtedly Gaelic— 
Campbell and Hamilton (Hamish)—and Gordon probably. Stew- 
art as a name proves nothing, for it comes from the office 
Lord High Steward. Dapifer, possibly the original name of 
the family,.a matter which seems to have escaped Monsignor 
Seton’s memory, may have been Flemish, but not baronial. 
Even the first Seton may have been a Scoto-Celt. We cannot 
be sure of Lindsay, for the name is thought to have been taken 
from an incident in a place, the incident and*the place the factors 
of the name. There are a thousand instances of this kind—e.g., 
the Italian house Frangipani, from an incident; Plantagenet from 
a cognizance, and so forth. Where names were not taken from 
a man’s lands they were generally derived from something an 
ancestor had done, or the man himself had done. 

Why does not Monsignor Seton think Dougall was in 
reality the Christian name of the second de Say, or de Say- 
toun, son of Saher? Whether the Setons were pure Normans 
or, like the Bruces, blended Norman and Gael, they played an 
exceptionally honorable part in Scottish history. The family 
pride which animated their widely-diffused branches seems to 
be of the kind that will not permit men to fall far even when 
pressed by the worst circumstances and in the midst of the 
worst influences. We have an idea that George, above men- 
tioned, supported himself in exile by driving a wagoner’s cart ; 
we say so with doubt, because if it were the case, a thing so 
creditable to the most chivalrous noble in Scotland would not 
have escaped his kinsman who tells so much; but among the 
adherents of Bruce who wrote to John XXII. at Avignon 
“that it was for liberty alone they fought,” was Sir Alexander 
Seton. Monsignor Seton has in this work one of the most in- 
teresting books of family history we have seen, except, per- 
haps, Zhe Earls of Kildare by the late Duke of Leinster. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE importance of the question of Education at this time 
of the year has urged us to make this an Educational number. 


A reliable statistician * recently made the statement that 
while in 1850 there was one criminal to 3,500 of the popula- 
tion, in 1890 there is one to every 786. If this statement can 
be absolutely believed, and we think there is no reason to 
doubt its accuracy, a most alarming state of affairs presents 
itself. 

We have the richest country, the most favored climate, the 
greatest energy, and make professions of the highest ideals, 
but the eager search for the golden fleece is supplanting in the 
heart of the people the spirit of religion, and the statistics of 
crime and vice are mounting up in an alarming way. 


This condition of affairs may find a partial explanation in 
the growth of the urban population. Undoubtedly the large 
cities are hot-beds of vice, and reports show that by all odds the 
largest number of criminals hail from the cities; but we do not 
think that there is found in this fact an adequate explanation. 
The disappearance of the spirit of religion from the great cur- 
rents of national life is due principally to the exclusion of it 
from the fountain sources. We have a plentiful supply of 
national life and energy in the schgol system of the country, 
but the hand that banished from the door of the school-house 
the spirit of religion has deprived the national life and energy 
of that element that alone will sweeten and perpetuate them. 


If to-morrow some arrangement could be made whereby the 
child could be religiously trained to love God and revere the 
law, and if into every school-room of the country there could 
be imported the definite religious teaching as well as the full 
ethical influence which follows in the wake of positive re- 
ligious teaching, it would take but a few. years to transform 
the spirit of the times. There is no question where the Catho- 
lic Church stands on the matter. She has the courage of her 
convictions. But if the non-Catholic churches would put aside 
the dog-in-the-manger attitude that they have preserved in this 
matter of education, there would be immeasurably less talk 
about decaying religions and empty churches, and immeasura- 
bly more honesty, purity, liberality, and devotion to the 
higher ideals. 


*H. M. Boise in Przsoners and Pauperism, 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


OR the first time there is to be a Summer-School conducted during July and 
August under the direction of Columbia University, New York City. A 
circular has been prepared giving details of the courses arranged by Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler. Very considerable progress has been made recently 
in providing for the professional training of teachers at Teachers’ College of 
Columbia University. Under the name of College for the Training of Teachers 
it began its work in the fall of 1887 as one of the two departments of the In- 
dustrial Education Association, the other branch of the work of the association 
being concerned with the creation of public interest in manual training as an 
intellectual discipline. It was incorporated by the Regents as Teachers’ College 
in 1889; it became affiliated with Columbia and Barnard in 1893, and finally, on 
March 22, 1898, it was made a part of the educational system of Columbia 
University, becoming its professional school for the study of education and the 
training of teachers. As such it takes co-ordinate rank with the schools of law, 
medicine, and applied science. 

Now that the college has taken its place in a university system its scope 
includes not simply such purely professional subjects as the theoretical and 
practical training of teachers of elementary and secondary schools, of specialists, 
of principals and superintendents, but also the broader field of the investigation 
of educational foundations, the interpretation of educational ideals,the inven- 
tion of educational methods, and the application of educational principles. At 
least these are the tasks to be accomplished by the school as they are outlined 
by Dr. James E. Russell, dean of the college, in the opening number of Zhe 
Teachers’ College Record, recently published. The sub-title of this new publi- 
cation described it as a journal devoted to the practical problems of elementary 
and secondary education, and the professional training of teachers. Each 
number, according to the announcement, will treat of a specific problem in the 
work of the kindergarten, elementary school, high-school, or some department 
of Teachers’ College. The experience of the college, to the extent that itis a 
typical professional school for teachers, should be valuable not only to its own 
students and graduates, but also to others engaged in similar work. 

In the opening paper by Dr. Russell, on The Function of the University in 
the Training of Teachers, he makes a strong plea for the claims of education 
to university recognition. He gives due credit to the normal schools as having 
furnished the strongest teachers to the public schools. In the case of elementary 
school teachers economic conditions have set as the extreme limit of academic 
training the completion of a high-school course of study. Conversely, economic 
laws have also determined that teachers whose training is thus limited cannot 
hope to be leaders in education or take the higher places in the profession. 
And just as it is necessary to have a West Point for the systematic training of 
competent leaders in the army, so the training of the leaders in education must 
surpass that obtainable in the normal school—it is properly the function of the 
university. The Teachers’ College is not a normal school; neither is it limited 
aS a university department of pedagogy. It ranks as a professional school for 
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teacners, and as such maintains university standards, Competition has become 
s@°\en that the holder of the baccalaureate degree is finding it more and more 
to ais advantage, in order to secure a place as a teacher in a secondary school, 
to have taken post-graduate work in his chosen specialty, or pedagogical train- 
ing, and preferably both. The keenness of this competition, according to Dr. 
Russell, is the opportunity of the teachers’ colleges. It is precisely this condi- 
tion of affairs which makes possible for the first time in America a serious con- 
sideration of ideal methods of training leaders. 

For the ideal preparation of such teachers Dr. Russell states that there are 
four qualities pre-eminently desired: General culture, professional knowledge, 
special knowledge, and skill in teaching. As requirements in general culture he 
adopts those laid down in the report of the Committee of Fifteen on Elementary 
Education, which recommended that teachers of elementary schools should 
have a secondary or high-school education, and that teachers of high-schools 
should have a collegiate education. Under professional knowledge he groups 
that of the psychology of the adolescent period and the nature of man as a social 
being, the history of education, and such technical subjects as school economy, 
school hygiene, and the organization, supervision, and management of schools. 
Without special knowledge of the subject to be taught the teacher becomes a 
slave to the text-book, and his work degenerates into a formal routine without 
life, spirit, or educative power. One may possess the qualifications of general 
culture, special and professional knowledge, and still lack the technical skill 
necessary to make him a successful teacher. 


* * * 


A recent book from the pen of the Abbé Félix Klein is the Life of Mons 
signor Dupont des Loges. According to a review in the Uzvers he has sus- 
tained his reputation as a brilliant, sympathetic, and modern writer, These 
qualities are shown also in his lectures. Before a large gathering at the 
Catholic Club of the Luxembourg he lately discussed the subject of An Ideal 
in Literature. The Paris correspondent of the Liverpool Catholic 7zmes states 
that the lecture demonstrated that the highest ideal in literature was tha 
which combined the utmost beauty of form with the utmost perfection of subject 
matter. According to him, the test as to how far this ideal was attained in 
works of literary art was the amount of intellectual and moral activity these 
works called forth in the greatest number o/ persons. 

Selections from different poets were given, gracefully pointing the lecturer’s 
arguments. Then a galaxy of writers was cited as representing literary art in 
its highest expression, and as consequently appealing with the greatest force to 
the greater number of our faculties, moral and intellectual. In the galaxy Dante 
and Shakspere had place; so had Paschal and Bossuet; and among the 
moderns, Victor Hugo, Lamartine, and Pére Gratry of the Oratory. The Abbé 
Klein, being essentially a modern, showed the qualities a modern writer should 
have in order to influence his fellows across the boundary lines of the frontier. 
According to him this writer should be universal in sympathy, knowledge, and 
power of expression. 

The lecturer took his hearers with him in a voyage of imagination, giving 
them a brilliant bird’s-eye view of the different countries of the globe. He then 
asked what sage who had been a student only could equal the sage who had 
been a traveller also, and who had studied men and countries from the life ? 
Rising from human works of art to the Divine Artist, he showed God in the 
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beauty of his creation to be almost visible to human eyes, and calling forth in 
response to that beauty the exercise of our highest faculties of thought 24 
feeling. 

In conclusion the lecturer said: ‘‘ The nearer the human artist approaches 
his Divine Model the nearer he is to attaining his ideal. He makes the best 
writer who, endowed with the finest powers of heart and mind, and being at the 
same time the best, wisest, and most loving of men, devotes his great gifts to the 
good of his fellow-men, inciting in these the greatest possible amount of good- 
ness, light,and love. One alone by His language has attained this ideal, but He 
was not a manonly. He was the Way which we must go, the Truth which we 
must know, and the Life that we must live. Glory to him who being God-Man 
is for that reason in esthetics, so in morals, and, in fact, in every order of ideas 
and facts, the divine ideal of humanity.” 


* * * 


Writing from London, in the New York Zzmes, William L. Alden calls ate 
tention to the conflicting opinions regarding Ruskin put forth in the pages of 
the Fortnightly Review and Blackwood’s Magazine. The Blackwood writer 
can find no good in Ruskin. He knew nothing of painting or architecture, and 
his theories of political economy were preposterous. He contradicts Ruskin 
out of his own mouth, and shows that he praised one day what he utterly con- 
demned the next. The article is one of the genuine, old-time Blackwood 
slashers. It deals only in the superlatives of condemnation, and it will not 
admit that Ruskin wrote English. 

The Fortnightly Review uses more moderate language, but its condemna- 
tion of Ruskin as a teacher is equally thorough. Ruskin was wrong from first 
to last, and his influence on art and literature was bad from beginning to end. 
Usually when a great, or at least a prominent man dies, there is a general 
tendency to speak kindly of him. In the case of Ruskin there seems to be 
none of this kindly feeling, at least so far as the two writers just mentioned 
are concerned. This is certainly strange, especially as Ruskin was blameless 
in his life, and a generous benefactor to scores of persons. 

This unexpected expression of dislike for one who a few years ago was 
regarded almost as an infallible teacher in matters of art, must be due in part 
to the persistent way in which Ruskin bullied his readers. Take his chapter 
in Mornings at Florence on the Church of Santa Maria Novella. In that 
chapter he tells his readers that if they do not agree with him in every state- 
ment that he makes they are fools and blind. In like manner he bullies the 
reader of his Venetian books. There was a time when we submitted humbly 
to this sort of thing, believing that Ruskin was infallible, and that if we differed 
from him we were unfit to live. All the same we secretly chafed under it, and 
now that Ruskin’s authority has vanished and the man himself has gone, it 
must be a relief to many people to read the bitter invective of the Blackwood 
writer and the calmer condemnation of the Fortnightly Review. 

Nothing is easier than to prove that Ruskin contradicted himself, and was 
therefore an unsafe guide. He seemed to care nothing for.consistency.| Occa- 
sionally he admitted in his later writings that he had been mistaken in some 
of the things that he had written earlier in life. This was in nowise discredita- 
ble to him, but it is not of that sort of contradiction that the Blackwood writer 
complains. Ruskin many times deliberately said the very opposite of some- 
thing that he had_previously said, and never deigned to explain such contradic- 
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tions. Again, there is nothing easier than to select passages from Ruskin’s 
writings which are, especially when taken apart from the context,simply absurd. 
But that such a method of summing up the man’s long and busy life is just, 
probably no one believes. 

Grant all that can be said against Ruskin, and there still remains enough 
to his credit to insure him a high and permanent place in English literature. 
Grant that his theories of art and of political economy were untenable, still his 
theories of what is true and noble in life cannot be contradicted. It is as an 
ethical teacher that he will live. As such he has helped thousands of men 
and women, and will help thousands more. As such the English-speaking 
world owes a debt to him that can hardly be overestimated. 


* * * 


We are pleased to learn that Miss Josephine Lewis, one of the earliest 
and most faithful friends of the work proposed by the Columbian Reading 
Union, has been winning deserved success as an artist in Buffalo. In a recent 
contribution published in the Buffalo Commercizal she declares that there is a 
tendency to consider as art only that which goes into a gold frame. Americans 
have the greatest mechanical appliances ever devised. But in the opening up 
of a new country we have occasionally forgotten the wonders of the human 
hand. We send abroad for hand-made laces, carry home from old European 
abbeys bits of carving, and sometimes we wonder why these quaint old things 
hold our hearts so firmly. Wethink, then, that maybe the soul left an impress 
on these hand-wrought things, to which we respond with something like human 
affection. And so we love those adornments made for house or person in a 
manner quite impossible toward machine-made articles. 

We are developing a school of American painters whose merits are un- 
questioned: our own Abbey, Sargeant, and Whistler winning fame, and Eng- 
tand coaxing them from us! But in the minor arts we have copied the old 
masters. Why have we developed no characteristic American lace? no per- 
sonality in wood-carving? Because for many years popular schools were de- 
voted to mental and not manual training. .So when our boys and girls took 
their places in the world, the fingers failed to give them the pleasure that 
trained hands give to their owners. Our fairy tales of the dark ages lose their 
vitality when we step into the old world and see the beauty left from the old- 
time crafts. The labor unions were not then banded together to fight for their 
rights, but were labor guilds wherein the master workmen were honored and 
beloved, and the men encouraged and respected. The guilds were the pride of 
the nation, the rules governing them full of affection and artistic impulse. Men 
worked because they found joy in the labor of their hands. Who can walk 
through the old streets of Rouen to-day, on a sudden turn to find himself facing 
the cathedral towers, uprising like masses of snowy lace, and not feel that the 
hands and hearts that spent themselves in building up the beauty, did it with 
love in their labor? 

All peoples do not speak one language, so let the painter have his. brushes, 
the illustrator his pens, but let us not be blind to the beauty wrought by the 
worker on leather, or in wood, in metals and in stone, with linen and with woo]. 
They also have a high place, and let us honor them and their creators for the 
joy they give to us. The next great step that Americans will make will be to 
develop untrained fingers and eyes; the brains are not lacking. When we 
understand the artist-artisans, and they, finding an appreciative public, are en- 
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couraged:to give us their best effort, the shadow of the labor agitations will 
diminish. Handwork will be in demand, and our people will surpass the lace- 
makers of France and the wood-carvers of Switzerland. 

o * a 

The McBride Readers have been placed on the authorized list prepared for 
the Parish Schools of New York City. Books were chosen with 1 nce only 
to their educational value. No partiality was intended for any pubiisher. For 
exceptional merit the Rev. M. J. Considine, Superintendent of Schools in the 
Archdiocese of New York, wrote a well-merited tribute of praise in favor of the 
study of arithmetic prepared by Mr. John H. Walsh, associate Superintendent in 
Brooklyn, and The Young Citizen, by Mr. C. F. Dole, published by D. C. Heath 
& Co. A new edition of the Teacher’s Manual is now for sale by the Cathedral 
Library Association, 123 East Fiftieth Street, New York City. 

* * * : 

Mr. Kegan Paul, the English publisher, who has lately issued a book of 
Memories, is of the opinion that literature is not in itself a profession. He is 
sorry for the young author who has nothing to fall back upon. Wherein he 
disagrees with Sir Walter Besant, who thinks that one may make a very good 
living out of letters. Mr. Paul tells a droll story of a royal gentleman, presuma- 
bly the Prince of Wales, asking several eminent professional mem about their 
incomes. The surgeon said he made about £15,000 a year. The lawyer con- 
fessed to £25,000, Sir John Millais put his yearly earnings at possibly £35,000, 
and when the prince expressed surprise the artist went on, somewhat nettled: 
“ Well, sir, as a matter of fact, last year I made £40,000, and might have made 
more had I not been taking holiday longer than usual in Scotland.” Browning 
and Matthew Arnold were present. The former put his arm through Arnold’s 
and Mr. Paul’s and said, ‘‘ We don’t make that by literature,do we?” Tenny- 
son, according to Mr. Paul, was a thorough man of business, and “ our final part- 
ing at the end of one of our periods of agreement was that we as publishers and 
he as author took a different view of his pecuniary value.” 


* * * 


Mr. Andrew Lang has described “The Man in the Street,” the average, 
uninstructed, unlettered, uncritical individual for whom it is useless to write 
good books or to paint good pictures. He is not, as a matter of fact, a demo- 
cratic type; he comes from no particular social stratum. He may be a prince or 
a duke; he may be a haberdasher’s assistant, a curate, or a stockholder, or a 
journalist. Mr. Lang’s simple statement has in it a little unspoken sermon. It 
reminds us all that a love of literature has nothing to do with classes. We put 
the blame for the growth of cheap journalism and trashy fiction on the shoul- 
ders of the lower classes, but the worst harm is done by those readers of all 
classes who have some education and might be expected to profit by it, if it 
were not that they have had the misfortune to be born without taste. Without 
perhaps being conscious of it, they often give a trashy book its chance where 
frankly ignorant people in the lower strata would not dream of supporting it. In 
short, neither. democracy nor any other creation of men’s minds will serve, no 
matter how developed, to set the balance right in the matter of literature. 


M. C, M. 








